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HOLDING OUT HER HAND, SHE COULD BUT STAMMER, “I AM SO GLAD; YOU DID IT SO NOBLY! 
OH, I WISH I WERE you!’’ 


A DESPERATE VENTURE ; 


Or, FOR LOVE’S OWN SAKE. 
BY ARABELLA SOUTHWORTH. 


CHAPTER L 
A STRANGER AND A HERO. 
“Ou, listen to the wind! It is rising higher 


every moment, I believe,” said Ermentrude 
Bayliss, turning from the window with a shiver, 
as a great gust shook the frame as if it would 
dash in the glass and force its way through to 
the comfortable, warmly-lighted room within. 

“Don’t listen to it,” advised her cousin, Flora 
Maynard, glancing up from her book and easy- 
chair by the fire. 

‘*T should like to know how I am to help it 
unless I can turn myself stone deaf,” returned 
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“How awfully the waves are 
Ob, dear, on nights like these 


Ermentrude, 
sounding, too! 
I always wish that I lived anywhere but within 


sight and hearing of the sea, ‘There if comes 
again! It is getting worse.” 

“Draw the curtains and come away, you 
foolish little nervous thing! Don’t stand 
trembling and looking like a ghost, Con- 
gratulate yourself, as I do, that you are in a 
moderately comfortable shelter and not at the 
mercy of the waves. They are making a 
noise, I must say,”—as the low-voiced thunder 
came rolling up sullen and heavy amid the 
wind’s wailing. ‘We shall not get much 
sleep to-night, unless the storm abates.” 

“Hark! What is that?” whispered Ermen- 
trude, turning white, and looking agitatedly 
toward her cousin. 

“ An extra big roar.” 

“Ttis not. Itis a gun; a ship in distress, 
There it is again!”—as the wind momentarily 
lulled, and a dull boom came solemn and heavy 
over the noisy waters. ‘‘Oh, dear, I can’t 
bear this! Where is papa, I wonder? Are 
they putting out the life-boat?’ She crossed 
to the bell, and rung it, and said to the old 
servant who answered, ‘Is papain the house, 
Martba?’ 

‘Master has gone to Freyling Place, Miss 
Ermentrude. He went before the storm began, 
and I expect it will keep him there. He would 
not walk along that cliff in a wind like this.” 

“Papa is always at Freyling Place,” said 
the girl, impatiently to herself. ‘Do you 
hear the minute guns, Martha? There is a 
ship near, is there not?” 

“You can see her from the beach quite 
plain. John has just been up to tellus. They 
say she can’t live till morning, is like to break 
in pieces every hour, and is covered with poor 
creatures. Alack-a-day, poor souls! There 
are crowds on the beach watching.” 

* Are they not putting out the life boat?” 
interrupted the girl, hurriedly. 

“Well, miss, I heard something about being 
short of hands. They will have a try at it, I 
expect; but—” 

‘Wor merey’s sake do drop the subject! We 
can’t do anything to help them. What is the 
good of making ourselves ill, and shaking, and 
miserable?” cried Miss Maynard, tossing her 
book on the table and springing up. ‘Is not 
tea ready, Martha? We need not wait for 
uncle if he is at Freyling Place. Let us do 
something to change the dismal tenor of our 
thoughts.” 

“ Tea is quite ready,” said Martha, ‘Come 
along, Miss Ermentrude, dear,” putting her 
band coaxingly on the girl’s shoulder; ‘‘a cup 
of tea will give you some color, maybe, and 
you won’t hear the wind so plainly in the 
dining-room,” 


“You have tea, Flora. Order in anything 
you like, dear,” said Ermentrude. ‘I could 
not eat; it would choke me. Iam going down 
to the beach, Martha. You will come with 
me, won't you?’—turning suddenly to the 
woman, ‘TI cannot sit, while knowing what 
is going on, any longer.” 

Ermentrude Bayliss had ruled her father’s 
house and every one in it—especially her old 
nurse, Martha—ever since she could utter a 
command. 

Left motherless and with a father caring far 
more for bis business than for bis only child, 
she had grown up in her own way, and had 
bad her own way in things great and small, all 
her life. Consequently she was a little impe- 
rious now—a little given to eccentric and im- 
pulsive actions; but too nobly true, too innate- 
ly lady-like to let her freedom and impulse 
carry her one step into harm. 

Flora Maynard looked up in lady-like horror 
now at her cousin’s suggestion, 

“Go downto the beach, Ermentrude! Are 
you mad?—or do you want to be blown into 
the sea to keep the poor ship company ?” 

“T sha’n’t get blown into the sea if I keep 
the shelter of the cliffs. We know exactly 
where to stand, don’t we, Martha? You are 
not afraid, eh, old woman?” squeezing her arm. 

“TJ should not be a fisher’s wife and mother 
if I was, I reckon,” replied Martha; ‘‘but, 
Miss Ermentrude, dear, do listen to your 
cousin, It isa fearful night, and your papa. 
might not like your going out in it. If you 
should catch cold, or any harm should come of 
it?” 

“There are crowds down there, you say. 
Why should harm come to me more than to 
them? I must see the life-boat launched. Do 
forgive me leaving you to have tea alone, 
Flora, dear, and make yourself comfortable.” 
Kissing her cousin— Mind you have all you 
want!” 

“T think you may trust me to do that,” re- 
sponded calm Flora. ‘Youare as mad as a 
March hare, Ermentrude. I only hope uncle 
won’t come home while you are out,” 

‘‘He won’t miss me, if he does, He always 
comes back from Freyling Place absent and 
thoughtful, with his mind miles away from 
here. I can’t think what he and Mr. Freyling 
talk about. Run and fetch my ulster, Martha, 
please; and wrap yourself up. I will gol” 

“You don’t know this Mr. Freyling, did you 
not tell me?’ questioned Flora, with more in- 
terest in her manner than it had displayed yet. 
“Does he never come here?” 

“T have never seen the man. He has only 
come into the neighborhood just lately. Frey- 
ling Place has been empty for ages, while he 
has been abroad; and now that he has come 
home at last, he keeps himself wonderfully 
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shut up. He is as exclusive as even you could 
wish, Flora. Papa goes there so much because 
he is doing some kind of business with him, I 
think, Oh, there you are, Martha! Now we 
will start.” 

It was a fairly sheltered walk from Laurel 
Villa, the Baylisses’ house, to the beach; never- 
theless, the two women, clinging together, 
had hard work, now and again, to maintain a 
footing while fighting step for step against the 
fierce wind that almost took their breath and 
strength away. 

Down on the beach, as Martha had said, 
there were crowds; all the little village of 
Gloster seemed to have turned out, with white, 
excited faces, hoarse voices, and eager, strained 
eyes, turned in the one direction, where, ever 
and again, across the dark, roaring waves, a 
flashing light made a dim, huge shape for an 
instant discernible, and there followed the ap- 
pealing boom of the gun. 

With the spray from the sea covering her, 
with the wind loosening her hair, and tossing 
back the hood she had drawn over it, Ermen- 
trude stood with a group of fisherwomen, 
watching, helpless as they. 

“‘ Are they not going to put off the boat?” 
she asked, over and over again. ‘‘Ob, how 
slow they are! It will be too late!” 

“ Little use trying it at all,” grumbled an old 
fisherman, passing, and joiningin. ‘I tell’em 
they’ll never get nigh her afore sbe’s gone, 
She’s a-breaking up now, I saw when the last 
rocket went off. It isa waste ef good life— 
sinful waste, that is what I say it is—to at- 
tempt it. Let her go; they are but strangers 
aboard her, and naught to us! Let her go! 
What call have we to lose our lives over theirs{ 
There they are, fools, trying to launch against 
this sea!” he muttered, looking toward the boat 
tossed back by the mighty waves. ‘It is a 
shame such a risk should be allowed!” 

“Tt is a shame you should be allowed to 
speak, if you can only give such cowardly ad- 
vice to men braver than yourself!” cried Er- 
mentrude, turning upon the speaker, with an 
excitement that carried her out of herself, and 
from remembrance of anything but the wild 
scene before ber. ‘You ought not to be al- 
lowed to call yourself an American, Dan Hec- 
tor, if you can calmly stand within sight and 
sound of perishing fellow-creatures, and stir 
neither hand nor foot for them. Oh, that I 
were a man!” cried the impulsive girl, passion- 
ately. ‘To have to stand here and do nothing 
is agony! If I bad but the strength to help 
with that boat! If they would but take me as 
itis! Surely, even a woman would be better 
than no one, if they have not enough help!” 

She started off from Martha’s side as she 
spoke, in some wildidea of running toward the 
boat. She was heedless of the evil look which 


old Dan Hector’s ugly countenance turned upon 
her for the rebuff she had so publicly adminis- 
tered to him, and which one or two bystanders 
had applauded; but she was stopped by a quiet 
hand touching hers, and a stranger’s voice said 
courteously, speaking with a slightly foreign 
accent: ‘‘ Madam, there are quite enough now, 
We have got more aid from the village, and 
the boat will be in time, I trust.” 

She looked at him as he spoke just in pass- 
ing, bending toward her that bis words might 
be heard above the wild noise of the wind and 
sea, 

“You are going?—you are brave. 
will try your best?’ she breathed, 

And he smiled reasswingly as he met her 
earnest look, 

**T will do my best,” be said, and was gone, 
hurrying down in the semi-darkness toward 
the boat, preparing for another struggle. 

She was conscious of a little perplexity with 
regard to him; not because his smile and his 
glance, dimly seen in that faint light and the 
hubbub, struck her even in that excited mo- 
ment as diffe:ent in some way from any smile 
or glance her life had yet encountered; but he 
was dressed as all ordinary fishermen—just a 
common young fisherman from another village. 
Yet there seemed a tone in his words, a grace 
in his manner, a something flashing and felt 
rather than defined, that to Ermentrude’s keen 
perception, marked bim as greatly different 
from any fisherman she had ever spoken to 
before. 

“Perhaps it is because he is a foreigner,* 
she thought, and forgot bim in the all-absorb- 
ing, breathless interest with which the boat, 
now fairly Jaunched, was watched on her peril- 
ous way. 

“Tf he drowns ’em all, that chap ought to be 
bad up for manslaughter,” Dan Hector 
growled, at asafe distance from Ermentrude’s 
ears, ‘‘ Young upstarts like him running round 
and persuading folks it’s their dooty to risk 
their lives because, bless yer, he don’t mind 
risking his, and cutting off like lightning to 
the village to rouse honest fathers of families 
out of their beds to kill themselves! What 
has made him so precious busy about what 
don’t concern him, avd where has he come 
from all of a sudden, I should like to know? 
Nobody see’d him about here afore to-day. J 
hate strangers interfering and meddling, I 
do.” 

‘‘Miss Ermentrude, love, come home,” 
pleaded poor old Marthe, gasping and crouch- 
ing under the shadow of the rocks. “You are 
drenched through and through, and the wind 
doesnot godownabit. The boat is out of sight 
now. Come home, and hear all about it in the 
morning. ‘You'll catch your death of cold,” 

But her charge shook her head, 
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‘“Go you home, if you like,” she said. ‘*T 
stop till the boat returns, Martha.” 

A few more minutes of voiceless listening, 
while the winds shrieked wildly, and the huge 
waves rolled furiously in upon the beach, 

Some of the women had grown more pale 
than ever, for before it had been but strangers’ 
lives that were in peril; now, brothers and 
husbands were in danger. 

Then there went a murmur round, started 
by some one, who, with better eyes, or at bet- 
ter point of vantage than the rest, could see 
the vague dark ass still heaving and laboring 
in her death-struggles, that the ship was 
reached, and then silence and agonized waiting 
again, for the boat was coming back. 

“Tf they are letting that stranger chap hol 1 
the tiller, and they was when they started,” 
eroaked old Hector, “they will never see day- 
light again, make up your minds to tbat. In 
course he knows no more than a baby about 
the ins and outs of the shore. How should he, 
a meddling and interfering stranger—drat 
him! And it just all dep-nds now on the way 
they are broughtin. Ay, they’re lost, I fear, 
poor souls! Can’t see’em now. I said it was 
sbameful risk,” 

“Yours is the shame to talk like that,” sob- 
bed a woman with a shawl over her head, 
“and me with my Peter in the boat. Ah, 
there, you always was the biggest old croaker 
Gloster ever knew. They are coming right 
enough, Jobn Mills sees’em, They are com- 
ing, bless em!” 

Laden with human freight, the brave boat 
came nobly on, gallantly pulled, perfectly 
steered, fighting inch by inch with the thirst- 
ing, cruel waves; one moment seeming in- 
gulfed by a huge sea, and next appearimg on 
the summit of a mountainous billow. 

Land was gained, and a loud, glad cheer 
rising above the wind welcomed the rescu 1 
and their heroic deliverers. But at the saine 
moment came a long, sobbing shriek that min- 
gled with the moan of the waves, and wh-n 
they looked where the poor ship had been, 
there was only darkness, 

She had gone down with those that remained 
on her, 

There was a rush forward to meet the crew, 
and the saved ones were carried on shore. 

Indistinct voices, dancing lights, dripping 
figures and features—those were the only 
memories Ermentrude retained of the scene. 

The wind had gone down suddenly, the 
storm had done its worst, and out from the 
murky, parting clouds now a faint, shame- 
faced moon peeped shyly. 

Pressing forward with offers of hospitality 
and aid for the shipwrecked, Ermentrude found 
herself jostled against the stranger who had 
spoken to her on his way to the boat, 
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He was leaning against a piece of rock, one 
arm hanging down helplessly, and his face 
pale, it seemed, or the moonlight made it so. 

Ermentrude stopped. She w.s used to talk 
to all the fishers she met upon the beach, and 
just now her heart was glowiug with admira- 
tion for the noble crew who had done the most 
gallant deed she had ever seen. 

She was longing to praise, to congratulate 
every member of it. Yet as she paused to 
speak to this man, and his grave dark eyes 
met hers, she was suddenly conscious of an 
overpowering, unaccountable shyness that 
stifled the words she had been about to utter. 

Holding out her hand, she could but stam- 
mer, ‘I am so glad; you did it sonobly! Oh, 
I wish I were you!” 

And then she bated herself for that self-con- 
sciousness which in a moment like this made 
her suddenly remember her disheveled hair 
and lost hood as she felt that quiet, compre- 
hensive glance wandering over her, 

The young man took her hand in his left one 
and sald, ‘‘I am very glad, too, though we did 
not do as much as we could have wished; but 
—You are going home, surely, now?” glancing 
solicitously at her wet ulster, ‘‘ This has been 
ne night for one like you to be out in.” 

“T am going now,” she said, confusedly; 
end walked by Martha’s side as fast as the 
steepness of the road and Martha’s age would 
permit, home to prepare beds and warm clotb- 
ing for the strangers she had persuaded to ac- 
cept her hospitality. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE OWNER OF FREYLING PLACE, 

“Mr. FREYLING is coming to dinner to- 
night,” said Flora Maynard, with animation. 
‘‘T must say I am curious to know thai man. 
An old bachelor, with a large income and an 
old monastery like Freyling Place, he is qui‘e 
a catch, you know. Dear me! in Boston he 
would not be treated with the calm indiffer- 
ence you evince down here, I assure you. Half 
the mothers in society would lay snares for 
him. I maintain, Ermentrude, you ought to 
make it your business to become Mrs. Freyling.” 

“To become what?’ Ermentrude turned her 
laughing blue eyes round from the flowers she 
was watering. ‘‘ Thanks, Flo; when I leaye 
papa, which Ishall be in no hurry to do, it 
will be to become a young man’s companion, I 
hope, and not an old crony of papa’s. Mr. 
Freyling! Why, he is as old as papa himself, 
every bit; and between ourselves, I hate him!’ 

‘What is age in comparison with income?” 
asked Flora, lazily swinging herself to and fro 
in the rocking-chair, ‘ You hate Lim, do you 
say? Why, how do you manage that, when 
you bave never seen or spoken to him?” 

“Tt hate the change his influence has worked 
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in papa, Ever since he became intimate with 
uhis old Freyling he has been growing duiler | 
and moodier every day. You must have seen 
it for yourself, Flo. Every time he comes | 
from Freyling Place he returns home more 
cross, less talkative, more miserable-looking. 
I don’t know what I am to do with him if he 
goes on like this.” 

“Marry Mr. Freyling,” laughed Flora; 
“then you can reside at the o!d monustery, 
and sea what they are up to, I do notice that 
uncle has changed very much, but it struck 
me it was business anxieties and that kind of 
thing which made him gloomy, This is such 
a bad time for bankers, you know—so many 
houses have failed. Well, it is time we began 
to dress for dinner, dear. Let us attire our- 
selves that one of us may knock over the an- 
tique Freyling; knock him over in love, I 
mean—down like a nine pin, dear old boy.” 

“Tt shall be you, then, I wish you would 
marry him, Flo, if you are anxious that he 
should be married, and come and live within a 
mile of me. That would be jolly.” 

“T will see what my mauve dress will do 
for the idea,” returned Miss Maynard, opening 
her wardrobe; “and my lace fichu-- that ought 
to strike him, I think. By the way, when is 
that dark, mysterious, gloomy, and unques- 
tionably reserved person you and Martha 
brought home with you from the wreck going 
tv take her departure? She has been here al- 
most a week, Do shipwrecked visitors always 
stay a week?” 

“T don’t know, [amsure, Inever had any 
before, poor creatures,” said Ermentrude, fast- 
ening her white gown, ‘The others we brought 
home the night of the storm went away next 
day, you know; but this one, poor Janet Car- 
naryon, had no place nor friends to go to, she 
said, so I begged her to stay awhile; but she 
will leave early to-morrow morning. She 
wants a situation as housekeeper.” 

‘We will recommend her to old Freyling. 
If he wants a gloomy, depressing housekeeper 
to manage his gloomy, depressing old residence, 
he could not beat Miss Carnarvon. One would 
think to look at her that she was shipwrecked 
ones a week. Hark! he cometh ”—running to 
the window. ‘I hear the wheels of his dog- 
cart. Why, Ermentrude, what do I see? Quite 
n handsome and by no means antique-looking 
beau. See how blithely he hops out of his car- 
riage. He has the full use of his limbs—is a 
little gray, perhaps, about the whiskers and 
head, but, cousin, dear, what eyes he has!” 

‘“‘Has he?” said Ermentrude, peeping cau- 
tiously over the other’s shoulder, 

But the visitor had gone into the house, so 
she had to wait for her first look at him until 
she entered the drawing-room, and then Mr, 
Bayliss introduced ‘Mr. Freyling, Ermen- 
trude, My daughter, Mr, Freyling.” 


He said “my daughter” with some little 
pride, and a parent must have been absorbed 
indeed to have surveyed Ermentrude without 
something of the kind. 

Her soft white dress fitted her exquisite fig- 
ure to perfection; her golden hair held one 
white rose in its coils; her mitts, fan and shoes 
were black; her face was the sweetest, purest 
and kindest a man could wish to look upon; 
and she raised twe eyes like blue stars as she 
welcomed her guest with a charming smile, 

Flora saw the guest’s surprised look, saw the 
quick admiration succeeding the surprise, and 
thought to herself comically, ‘‘ My lace fichu is 
wasted, Isee. No chance for mie.” 

Ermentrude surveyed Mr, Freyling as she 
shook hands, She saw a tall, gray-bearded, 
grave man, with eyes justifying Fio’s excla- 
mation regarding them, they were so dark, so 
piercing, so apparently capable of seeing far 
and deeply. There was a melancholy air, how- 
ever, about himself or his manner which soft- 
ened the man and made him interesting, and 
before dinner was balf over, Ermentrude had 
mitigated her opinion regarding him, 

There seemed nothing to absolutely dislike 
in Mr, Freyling. He talked a good deal to hig 
host,‘a fair amount to Miss Maynard, little or 
not at all to Ermentrude; but he looked at the 
latter whenever he got a chance with a long, 
watchful gaze, which Vlora noticed, and that 
clever young lady drew her own conclusions, 

“When these old fogies fall in love,” she re- 
marked to herself, ‘they seem to know they 
have no time to waste, and go to work prompt- 
ly and patently, ia a way that puts young 
people to shame.” 

After dinner the two girls strolled from the 
drawing-room into the garden, and there from 
the housekeeper’s room came out Miss Car- 
narvon to meet them. 

She was, as Flora had said, an eminently 
gloomy, dark, and mysterious person; but then 
to béshipwrecked at the beginning of a journey 
and lose all her property, as she said she had 
done, was enough to make any one gloomy, and 
perhaps her nature was so reserved as to ren- 
der it impossible for her to make confidants of 
strangers. Certainly, little enough of her past 
history bad she confided to the Baylisses, 

She had been their guest now for a week, 
and they knew scarcely more about her than 
when Ermentrude had first seen her, as she 
was being carried from the llfe boat to the 
shore by one of the brave fishermen who had 
saved her life. 

“She is a person who has seen a deal of 
trouble,” Martha said, with that respect some 
folks accord to vague misfortune, 

‘*She looks like a sphinx,” Flora observed, 
as along the gravel walk in her straight black 
dress Janet Carnarvon came, stiffly. ‘I have 
come to bid you good-by, Miss Bayliss,” sho 
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said, ‘‘ for 1 leave very early to-morrow morn- 
ing, and should not like to disturb you then. 
Thank you athousand times for your great 
kindness,” she went on with unmistakable 
feeling, asshe pressed the hand Ermentrude 
put forth readily—‘“‘a thousand times for your 
hospitality.” 

Oh, don’t thank me,” said the girl; “we 
are only too glad to be of service to you. 
Must you really leave us to morrow morn- 
ing?’ 

“Tmust! Ihave heard of a situation that I 
think would suit me, and must make haste to 
look after it. May Icome to see you again, 
Miss Bayliss, if I should ever chance to be in 
this neighborhood? I should be sorry to think 
that I was never again to behold a lady who 
has been so good to me. I have so few friends.” 

“Oh, do come whenever you can!” said Er- 
mentrude, but not very cordially, for she could 
not get up a liking for this reserved, odd wo- 
man, sorry as she felt for her. ‘‘ Are all your 
preparations completed? Is there nothing 
more that Icould give or lend you? Please 
tell me if there is.” 

“Nothing, I thank you. But can you tell me 
the name of the brave man who saved my life? 
I cannot leave this place without thanking him, 
T have been unequal to the exertion of a walk 
down to the village until now. Ihave made 
inquiries, and I find that he, too, is a stranger 
to this place, only appearing and disappearing 
of late here; but you wero talking to him twice 
during that night of the storm, Martha tells 
me, so that you, I presume, can direct me 
where I should be likely to find him.” 

“A member of the life-boat’s crew, do you 
mean? A stranger, you say?” said Ermen- 
trude, hesitating, and rising with a sudden 
brightening of complexion. 

‘¢ A stranger, they tell me, and yet he urged 
on and got together the crew. For myself, I 
only know that when left behind on the 
doomed ship—for the boat was pushing off, 
for there was no room for more, they cried—I 
sprung in my despair from the deck, and fell 
in the boiling, stifling waters! Ah, mercy, the 
memory of it!” She covered her face with her 
hands, “He dashed in after me, risking his 
life a second time for mine, and brought me 
out somehow, I know not how, for it was all 
choking horror and darkness; but he hauled 
me into the boat, I fear hurting himself by do- 
ing it, Ab, if all men were like that, what a 
world it would be!” 

“ And if you were alwayslike this,” thought 
Flora, laying down her book to watch Miss 
Carnarvon’s suddenly-changed and animated 
countenance, ‘‘ you would be quite a handsome 
woman! Dear me, what a virtue animation 
is, tobe sure!” Then aloud: “This must be 
the hero that you raved about that night, Er- 
mentrude,”’ 


“T never raved about any hero,” replied 
Ermentrude, with unnecessary quickness and 
a little extra color. 

“Not in your sleep, dear?” mischievously. 
Oh, you forget! ‘If doughty deeds my lady 
please,’ ete., ete. My dear, what have you 
done to your face? Turn round—it is like a 
poppy!” 

* Don’t be so silly!” returted Ermentrude, 
with as near an approach to crossness as her 
sweet temper could be guilty of. ‘I think I 
will go down to the beach with you, Miss Car- 
narvon. It is such a lovely evening, and I 
have my hat and jacket on ready. I should 
like a little walk.” 

‘‘To seek for the hero of the storm? Not at 
all a bad idea!” said Flora. ‘I rather think I 
will come, too, These spring evenings, as you 
say, are very entrancing. We will leave old 
Freyling to entertain himself, and go forth to 
meet the gallant stranger. Is he as handsome 
as brave, Ermentrude? Is he as noble as hand- 
some, etc.?” 

‘* He is just a common fisherman, you know,” 
said her cousin, with significance, 

“A common fisherman!” cried Flora, 
‘Oh, how my interest flags entirely! It is 
common fishermen you fraternize with in 
storms, and come home to rave about, is it? 
Oh, you and Miss Carnarvon go without me, 
then. I'll stop and entertain Mr. Freyling. A 
commou fisherman! I thought he was some 
gentleman staying at the hotel.” 

“T will just goin and get my warm shawl, 
Miss Bayliss,” said Janet Carnarvon, quietly. 
“T will say farewell to your kind father, too, 
and then meet you, if you please, at the garden 
gate, and we will go together, as you suggest, 
to the village.” 

She turned away as she spoke, and just then 
an approaching footstep sounded. 

It was that of Mr. Freyling, who was coming 
from the house by a different path from the 
one Miss Carnarvon had chosen, but he could 
see her retreating back as he advanced, 

Possibly, too, he had heard her voice, for the 
air was very still. 

‘‘ Who is that?” he asked the girls, abruptly 
standing before them, but regarding still with 
fixed gaze that gaunt retiring figure until the 
shrubs hid it. ‘Who is that?’ repeated he 
before they had time to answer. 

Flora had a vivid imagination. It must 
have been that which made her fancy that 
there was a touch of anxiety in the words—a 
something of uneasiness in bis look as he cast 
it searchingly on her as she took upon herself 
in her bantering way to answer. ‘That, Mr. 
Freyling, is a relic of the shipwreck the other 
night, whom my couisin here captured and 
brought home. You must know ”—leaning 
back in her chair with her pretty hands clasped 
behind her neck—*“ this romantic young person 
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would not stop within four safe walls that 
terrific night, but must needs scamper off to 
the beach to help man the life-boat, only the 
life-boat very properly refused to be so man- 
ned, Then she waited to pounce upon the poor 
unfortunates whom it rescued, and brought 
them toiling up here—four or five of them— 
and the whole night long she was up waiting 
upon them, or racking her brains to think of 
something they could possibly be induced to re- 
quire. What do you think of such proceedings 
Mr, Freyling? Her friends have done nothing 
but rebuke her ever since!” 

Ermentrude’s friends had indeed contrived to 
make the storm a very sore subject for the 
girl, by declaring that of all her wild deeds 
that night’s had been the wildest. 

Ermentrude colored now, and looked ex- 
tremely uncomfortableas Mr. Freyling, turn- 
ing, and bending with a certain tenderness 
of manner not unbecoming to his grave state- 
liness toward her, said, “If deep admiration 
for such uncommon bravery and unselfishness 
is rebuke, then, Miss Bayliss, I join your friends 
and rebuke you heartily.” 

“ Bravo!” commended Flora, ‘That was 
very prettily expressed, Mr. Freyling! By the 
way, I wish you bad come up a minu'e earlier. 
I was just saying that you ought to be intro- 
duced to the lady you saw departing. You and 
she would get on swimmingly together, we 
think.” 

“Indeed! Why?’ Sharply he turned his 
piercing gaze again upon the bantering girl. 
‘What is this lady’s name, if you please?” 

** There seems to me to be a likeness between 
you, that is why I think you would suit each 
other,” pursued irrepressible Miss Maynard, 
nothing quelled by his look. “Her name? Oh, 
it is geographical—Miss Carnarvon! What is 
the matter, Mr. Freyling? Is it a wasp, or 
have you found a bird’s nest in that tree?” 

He had suddenly taken a few sharp steps, 
and stopped before a huge lilac, into which he 
stood gazing. 

Ermentrude, who had been fidgeting for the 
last few moments, rose, and broke the pause by 
saying: 

“You won’t think me rude, Mr. Freyling, I 
hope, if I leave you to be entertained by my 
cousin for a little time. Miss Carvarvon wants 
to go down to the village, and I have promised 
to show her the way.” 

“Ts she going to stay in the village?” ques- 
tioned he, abruptly turning. ‘This Miss Car- 
dogan—Cadbury—what is her name?” 

“Carnarvon!” repeated Flora, distinctly. 
“You catch up names badly, Mr. Freyling. 
Some people do; they never can remember 
them. Qh, no; she is leaving the neighborhood 
early to-morrow morning; that is the pity of 
it. There is no chance of introducing you, 
and you would get on so well together!” 


“T donbt it.” 

His visage wore the first suspicion of a smile 
the girls bad seen upon if. 

Never was a countenance less formed for 
smiles than that of this dark, grave owner of 
Freyling Place. 

‘*You won’t be likely ever to see her again, 
I suppose?” 

“Oh, possibly! She talks of coming to see 
me again, But I must not keep her waiting 
now; she is at the gate,” said Ermentrude, 

‘* Let me escort you to it,” begged the guest, 
“Tt is a cold wind, Miss Bayliss,” remarked he, 
confidentially, as they walked away from Flo. 
“Are you”—and he ventured to touch her 
seal-skin jacket—“ sufficiently wrapped up for 
these dangerous spring evenings? You look 
so”—glancing at her transparent skin and 
liquid eyes—“ so delicate.” 

‘‘Delicate!” laughed Ermentrude. 
as strong as you.” 

“Nay,” he said, laying his hand suddenly 
upon her ungloved wrist; ‘‘look at the differ- 
ence.” 

There was a difference between his brown 
sinewy hand (scarcely altogether a gentle- 
man’s hand im the coarseness of its skin and 
shape) and hers—tiny, soft, and white, 

She drew away with a shudder from his 
strong touch, and turned her head abruptly, 
that his glance might no longer rest on her 
face. 

“Don’t come any further,’ said she; ‘‘I see 
Miss Carnarvon just there.” 

Freyling could see her, too, as he stood him- 
self, unseen by the woman waiting at the 
gate. 

Her dark, harsh profile was turned toward 
him; her thuughtful glance went out to thesea. 

From her pose, the massing of her hair, and 
a certain queenly grace about the head, it just 
then struck Ermentrude for the first time that 
some day long ago that dark woman had been 
handsome, and she turned with the thought to 
her ccmpanion, 

“Should not you think that, when a girl, 
Miss Carnarvon was beautiful?’ she asked, in a 
whisper. 

‘* Possibly,” said he, negligently; ‘‘as far as 
a dark woman can lay claim to beauty, I ad- 
mire mothing but fairness myself,” 

His eyes, wandering over his companion’s 
golden hair, pointed the compliment. 

Ermentrude passed on without making any 
answer; but as she and Miss Carnarvon went 
slowly down the path to the beach, ske felt sure 
that from behind that gate Mr. Freyling’s dark, 
powerful gaze still dwelt upon herself and the 
woman by her side, 
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CHAPTER IIL 
A BOLD FISHERMAN, 
SrrrmnG on a rock, just where the path down 
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the cliffs bent, wasthe young stranger who 
had given Gloster some matter of conversation 
and wonderment by his coming among them. 

And they liked him; his frank, pleasant 
manner, bis handsome face, his strength, cour- 
age, and daring had won a good many of the 
simple, honest fishers’ hearts; but they could 
not understand him, 

Leaning against the rock, the unconscious 
grace of his attitude displaying his fine figure 
toadvantage, though clad only as when be- 
fore she had seen him in coarse blue serge— 
clad, indeed, like all the young men of Gloster 
—Ermentrude Bayliss wondered how it was 


that he looked more thoroughly a gentleman 
than the owner of Freyling Place, as she and 
Miss Carnarvon, turning the bend, suddenly 
came upon the young fisherman. 

He sprung up as their footsteps sounded, and 
his countenance brightened as he caught sight 
of Ermentrude. 

He bowed, smilingly, with easy natural 
courtliness, and Ermentrude said, whispering 
shyly to her companion, “I think, Miss Car- 
narvyon, this is the man you want, isn’t it?” 

“T should know him amid a thousand, 
though I saw him ia such horror and darkness 
as I shudder to remember,” said Miss Carnar- 
von, advancing with her hand outstretched, 
her features again lighted up and changed. 
“T am not a woman of many words,” she 
went on, looking up in the young man’s face; 
“but I could not leave Glester without saying 
to you, ‘If ever you should need a service that 
a human being could render you, remember,” 
—her words came slowly, and Ermentrude 
grew conscious of their solemn ring—‘‘‘ re- 
member Janet Carnarvon’s life is due to you, 
and she would give it to pay the debt. She 
won’t be at ease till she has discharged some 
part of it.’ These are not meaningless words.” 

“Tam sure they are not. Tank you for 
them,” he said, simply, with his bright, charm- 
ing smile, as he gave her hand a hearty grasp. 

He did not attempt to depreciate his own ac- 
tion, and Ermentrude liked him for that. 

But now she noticed for the first time that 
he carried his right arm ina sling. 

“Did you hurt your arm that night?’ sho 
asked, gently, 

‘<] think so; I was hardly conscious of it at 
the time. It is nothing much—only a collar- 
bone broken.” 

“T should call that a great deal if it were 
mine,” laughed the girl. 

“Ab, but you and I are on two different 
levels.” 

The wind took the book he had dropped on 
the shingle, and as it fluttered open to Ermen- 
trude’s feet she saw that it was a novel in 
French. 

“Oh, you are a Frenchman!” cried she, 


solving by that discovery the puzzle of his 
tone and manner, The French were naturally 
so courteous and graceful. 

‘*T am nothing of the sort!” replied he, in a 
hurry, not noticing what had suggested the 
remark,  ‘*I was never even in the country. 
Do I lookso horribly foreign? I aman Ameri- 
can, I assure you, as mnch as you are.” 

“Then you must be something different 
from what you appear,” raising her lovely 
eyes inquisitively, “for I never knew a fisher- 
man understand French yet, and I have been 
used to fishermen all my life.” 

“You have been used to the fishermen of 
Gloster,” replied he, with a quizzical smile 
passing over his countenance. ‘‘A set not 
given to self-improvement, I fear. Oh, I see,” 
following her eyes toward his book; “you 
think it audacious of me to attempt to study 
such a perplexing language as French without 
a teacher. But I am very anxious to improve 
myself, Miss Bayliss. Of course,”—picking up 
the volume with a sigh—‘“‘it is weary, dispirit- 
ing work, unaided. I long for help to explain 
the idioms. You know all about them, of 
course?”—deferentially. ‘Ab, if 1 had but a 
little assistance, a little explanation here and 
there, I should get on twice as fast.” 

His look in pleading earnestness pointed the 
hints conveyed in that lamentation. His eyes 
were dark, and the most beautiful Ermentrude 
ra ever seen—speecbful and liquid, large and 

eep. 

“You can’t afford to pay for lessons, of 
course?” said she, debating in her mind whether 
there would or would not be harm in her 
offering a little assistance to this praiseworthy 
seeker after knowledge. She bad taught in 
the boys’ night school all through the last 
winter. 

‘How could a poor fisher afford French 
lessons?? The young man smiled at the 
idea, 

“T will have him up to our house, and teach 
him,” determined the charitable girl. ‘Flora 
shall sit in the room all the time—or, no, old 
Martha would be less likely t6 interrupt. Then 
there can be no harm in it.” Aloud: “I 
shall be very glad to help you if you are going 
to stop any time in Gloster. If you came up 
to our house 1 would explain as much as I 
could, if that would make your studies easier. 
Perhaps, though, you are busy with your nets 
in the morning.” 

But the-thirsting-after-languages fisher in- 
sinuated that his nets should never stand in 
the way of such an advantageous proposal, for 
which he thanked Ermentrude with a quiet 
but really grateful warmth that made her cer- 
tain she had done right in offering her services, 

_“We must be going back, I think, if you are 
ready,” said Ermentrude to Miss Carnarvon, 
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“T cannot leave: Mr. Freyling for long; it 
would be so rude,” 

“You will tell me your name and address 
before we say good-by?” Miss Carnarvon 
turned earnestly to the young man, 

Tf you allow me to walk with you up this 
path we need not say good-by just yet,” ve- 
plied he. “It is getting dark; and it t- » 
lonely way rather. May I come?” he turned 
to Ermentrude. 

Again Ermentrude debated, and saw nothing 
to object to in that. Old Jobn Mills or Dan 
Hector might have offered escort in just such 
a cass and she would never have dreamt of re- 
fusing it. 

So side by side she and the gallant stranger 
walked very slowly, and because the path 
would admit of two abreast. Miss Carnarvon 
walked just behind; so situate, she lost part of 
their conversation, 

“Mr, Freyling, whom you mentioned just 
now,” began the man, “is the owner of Frey- 
ling Place, is not he+—a friend of yours, I 
suppose?” 

Just from where they were then a view of 
Freyling Place’s ponderous stone-work could 
be seen, showing dark and heavy against the 
sky. Doubtless that suggested the subject. 

“T had never seen him before to-day,” re- 
plied Miss Bayliss, ‘‘ Papa and he are great 
friends.” 

“You have just had a first glimpse of him, 
How do you like him?” 

*¢T really can hardly say.” 

“T see; you are cautious, He has not pos- 
sessed this property for long, has he—Freyling 
Place?” 

“Oh, yes; it has been his ever since his 
father died, more than thirty years ago; but 
he had never once been near the place since 
he was quite a boy, until he came to it last 
year. He was abroad when his father died, 
and there he stayed until some freak, a few 
months ago, brought him home all of a sud- 
den, and now he seems to like to stay. Poor 
man! he is awfully depressing in appearance 
and manner, isn’t he? Do you know him at 
all?” 

“He has no business to appear depressed 
with an income like his,” 

“Do you value money so? I care nothing 
at all about it. Mr, Freyling bad some love- 
disappointment, I believe, when he was a 
young man—some very unhappy marriage or 
trouble of that sort. Whether be was in love 
with some one who died or refused him, or 
whether he married and lost his wife, I could 
never quite get clearly to know; but it is the 
memory of that which depresses him even 
now,” said Ermentrude. 

“‘How pityingly you speak of him! You 
believe in love for a life, then, do you, Miss 
Bayliss?” 


“T could only love once myself,” she said, 
softly. 

She was gazing dreamily across to the sea, 
and quite forgot it was a fisherman she was 
talking to. 

The charm of his voice, of the gloaming, and 
of that irresistible attraction, sympathy, was 
all of which she was conscious at that moment. 

Ah, perbaps Ermentrude’s friend had not 
been wrong when they prophesied that her 
thoughtlessness would lead her into trouble 
some day! 

“You are right,” he returned. ‘The love 
that is worth a man’s life to wait for—the love 
that is a crowning blessing to giver and recipi- 
ent alike—can only come once into the human 
existence. But half the people in this world 
have no more idea of such power of loving 
than these stones. You have, I can see it in 
your eyes—your voice. He will be a lucky 
man who—” 

Then he checked himself abruptly; and it 
seemed well he did, for, between an ordinary 
fisherman ina blue blouse and a rich banker’s 
daughter, the conversation had been surely 
taking a curious turn. 

‘Look here, Miss Bayliss,” he said, in quite 
a different tone, ‘‘Here isa short cut across 
to Freyling Place, and the evening is the warm- 
est we have had yet. Should you be too tired 
if we walked round there and home to your 
place by the cliff?’ 

“Miss Carnarvon—” demurred Ermentrude, 

But before she had time to get further, that 
lady interposed. 

“T have longed many a time to see that 
house nearer, Miss Bayliss. ‘There are some 
curious old brass gates somewhere about it, I 
am told, and I have a passion for those things.” 

“The house is teemiog with curiosities, I 
believe,” said Ermentrude; ‘‘but of course we 
can’t get inside, There can be no barm, how- 
ever, in our going round that way, if you are 
really anxious to see those gates, Miss Carnar- 
von.” 

As they walked along, they met old Dan 
Hector, wending his slouching way, with his 
fishing-nets over his shoulder; and he, saluting 
Miss Bayliss with scant courtesy, grinned at 
her escort, and cried, “Got something better 
to do this evening mate, than work, eh? 
*Scorting of ladies, with that arm tied up so 
interesting, is more in your line than anythink 
as would roughen them lily-white hands of 
yourn, is not it? Ay, you area fine fisher, 
you are! I should like you fora partner, I 
should!” 

“T should like you less witty,” replied the 
young man, with a straight up-and-down look, 
which, in its haughty contempt, its scornful 
superiority, silenced the old reprobate, and 
sent him muttering away. 

“ll be even with him, a stuck-up stranger, 
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I will, some day afore long, too, staring at a 
honest fisherman like that! And she, too, 
with her dainty airs and graces! I owe ’em 
both one now! Do they reckon they are 
sweethearts? My! her father don’t reckon it, 
Igucss! Til be even with ’em, but I'll bide 
my time; I’ll watch ’em!” 

“T hope you are not annoyed,” said the 
stranger, bending humbly to Ermentrude. “It 
is my fault; but I assure you I thought the 
difference in our station—(still with humility, 
but with a kind of amusement, too, some- 
where kept back)—‘* was too marked, too vast 
for any misinterpretation to be placed on your 
condescension, or I should not have suggested 
walking with you, of course.” 

“Do you think I care for anything a disa- 
greeable, ignorant old man like Dan Hector 
may say?” retorted E:mentrude, rosily con- 
fused, but defiant. ‘“I—I think it is very 
kind of you to come out of your way to see 
me—I mean us—home. I am very much 
obliged, indeed,” with a smile frank and sweet 
as the morning. 

“T am very much obliged to you for the 
great pleasure you are affording me,” said he; 
and still bending toward her, those worda 
weighed each one with emphasis, were spoken 
in so low a tone that Miss Carnarvon, now 
walking on Ermentrude’s other side, did not 
hear one of them. ‘And you don’t care if 
your kindness is misinterpreted?” 

But to that question, accompanied as it was 
by a most perplexing smile, Ermentrude bad 
no answer ready. 

They reached Freyling Place, and stood at 
the entrance gates, looking in. 

“The iron and brass gates you want to see 
are just across there, Miss Carnarvon,” said 
Ermentrude; ‘‘ but there is generally the dog 
about, or we could easily walk in and just look 
at them. He is a great St. Bernard, and so 
fierce! Do you see him anywhere?” craning 
her neck, 

He was not in view, so the little party ven- 
tured in and across to the gates, which were 
well worthy of inspection. 

But as they stood there, a low, fierce growl 
heralded the enemy Ermentrude had dreaded, 
and looking, they saw the shaggy beast advanc- 
ing, with displayed teeth and a warning voice 
that meant mischief. 

“Oh, dear!” cried Ermentrude, white and 
still. 

“Oh, preserve us!” cried Miss Carnarvon, 
taking to ungraceful flight. 

But the stranger just stepped in front and 
faced the brute, and as he came angrily on, 
suddenly the dog stopped, looked changed, 
then, whining, sprung upon him with mad 
demonstrations of joy, licking and bouncing. 
“Poor old Tostig!” said the young man. 
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“You have a better memory than a good 
many people.” 

“He knows you!” uries Ermentrude, lifting 
her violet, amazed eyes. ‘‘ He is fond of youl 
Why, how in the world is that?” 

“How in the world can any one be fond of 
me?” laughed he, with a look. ‘ I don’t know, 
Miss Bayliss. But there are people with 
astonishing and atrocious taste in the world.” 

“T suppose you knew this dog somewhere 
else?” Miss Carnarvon’s quiet voice suggested. 
“They have wonderfully long memories, these 
animals.” 

‘* Exactly.” He turned upon her as if grate- 
ful for the suggestion, “I knew him in 
Switzerland. Poor old Tostig! Down, then! 
He is Alpine born.” 

The dog’s noise brought the old butler to the 
house door. 

Miss Carnarvon noticed what Ermentrude 
was too taken up with the mastiff to observe 
—a quiet nod of recognition pass between the 
fisherman and the servant before the former 
said, aloud, ‘“‘ You had better come and pre- 
vent your dog from following me;” and the 
man came forward, bowed to Miss Bayliss, and 
laid his hand on Tostig’s collar. 

They walked slowly home to Laurel Villa. 

The wind had gone down with the sun; the 
softly-murmuring sea lay gleaming in the star- 
light; it was a model of an evening for a stroll 
with a congenial companion. 

““T have not heard your name yet.” 

Miss Carnarvon held the young man’s hand 
as she said farewell. 

He hesitated just a moment, glanced at 
Ermentrude, then said, ‘‘ My name is Eberhard 
Windeley. I am lodging at old John Mills’s 
cottage for the present.” 

“JT will come to see you again before long, 
when I shall hope to give you me more sub- 
stantial token of my gratitude than words. It 
is only words I have to-day,” said she. 

“‘T don’t want them or anything else,” re- 
plied he, lightly. ‘‘Good-by Miss Carnarvon, 
and a pleasant journey to you.” 

Miss Carnarvon said farewell again to Er- 
mentrude, and went up-stairs, 

Ermentrude took off ber walking things, and 
went into the drawing-room. 

‘‘We thought you had deserted us alto- 
gether,” said Mr. Freyling, ponderously offer: 
ing the truant a seat close to his own. 

“Well, did you find him all right?’ inquired 
Flora, turning from the piano. 

“Find whom?” asked Ermentrude, coloring 
vexedly. 

‘The hero in fisher’s attire, of course, whom 
you went to see, I have just been telling Mr. 
Freyling about him. You were so long away, 
we had exhausted every other subject.” 

“T am delighted with the courage of our 
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life-boat’s crew, Miss Bayliss,” said Mr. Frey- 
ling, leaning over her, and regarding the 
pretty girl affectionately; ‘‘and I think they 
ought to be encouraged. I propose inviting 
them to my house and entertaining them my- 
self. Would you—you and your cousin honor 
me with your presence on such an occasion at 
my old bachelor gloomy dwelling, Freyling 
Place?” 

“Make it a dance, Mr. Freyling,” cried 
Flora, in a sudden happy thought; “and we 
will honor, with the greatest readines:, your 
gloomy old bachelor dwelling with our, and 
all our friends’, presences. Oh, do make it a 
dance!—a general kind of house-warming, In- 
vite everybody—life-boaters, officers, poor 
people and rich all mixed, you know; and let 
us have one good bit of fun, Would not it be 
grand, Ermentrude?” 

“Should you like it?” Mr. Freyling turned 
with marked manuer to Ermentrude, 

“ Like it! Ishould love it!” said she, girl- 
isbly, her face sparkling at the thought. “A 
dance —oh, charming!” 

“Then, as you wish it, it shall so be. Bay- 
liss,”—Freyling turned with a certain kind of 
command Flora had noticed once or twice in 
his manner toward bis host—‘‘ you will bring 
these young ladies to Freyling Place if I give 
the entertainment we are speaking of?” 

And Mr. Bayliss responded with meekness. 
“Certainly, Mr. Freyling.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
“You ARE A SCAMP.” 


“Don’r make such an idiot of yourself, 
Ermentrude! ‘You will be the talk of the 
whole neighborhood,” said Flora. 

“You express yourself strongly enough, but 
Ican’t say it is quite clearly,” retorted Er- 
mentude, crossly, ‘‘WhatamI to be talked 
about by the whole neighborhood—such a 
neighborhood, too, isn’t it?—for, pray?’ 

* For carrying on as you are doing with this 
young Windingsheet, or Windeley, or what- 
ever his name is—that common fisherman! 
You are shamefully conspicuous. You—” 

“T hate that word ‘common,’ ” interrupted 
the other, hastily. ‘Callhima fisherman, if 
you like; be is not common, And in what 
way am I making myself conspicuous, pray? 
we are all here to-night, a mixed gathering. 
We are supposed to dance and talk with every- 
body, not to keep to our own stupid sets,” 

* You are not deing at all what you are sup- 
posed, then; for you are keeping very ex- 
elusively and stupidly to this one man, not 
dancing with everybody. Ifyou danced with 
him it would be better, but you are sitting out; 
that is what Icomplain of. I have seen you 
sit out three times, Ermentrude,” 


“T don’t careif you see m9 sit out threo 
dozen. How can he dance, poor man, with a 
broken collar bone? It is cruel of you to sug- 
gest it, Flora.” 

“You are cruel to him, if you like!” re- 
torted Miss Maynard. ‘Better make him 
dance with two broken collar-bones than lead 
him on for nothing, as you are doing!” 

lt was the evening of the entertainment at 
Freyling Place. Two of the spacious rooms 
were cleared for dancing, and a band pro- 
vided. Lamps, flowers, glitter had changed 
the old place beyond recognition, 

Outside in the garden figures were moving, 
Chinese lanterns were swinging, flowers 
gleaming, waiters hurrying to and fro. 

Mr, Freyling had spared no expense in this 
his first entertainment. 

He had done the thing royally, and in- 
vited all, great and small, near and distant, to 
enjoy his hospitality; and the evening was 
one of those balmy foretastes of summer that 
come sometimes in early spring, so the house 
and the grounds shared equally the mixed, 
moving throng. 

Ermentrude and her cousin had met for the 
first time since entering the ball-room, when 
Flora took the opportunity of administering 
her rebuke, 

They were standing temporarily alone to- 
gether in one of the deep windows. 

“Leading him on!’ Ermentrude repeated, 
with a movement of her proud little golden 
head, ‘How vulgavly you express yourself, 
to be sure!” 

“As to vulgarity,” retorted Flo, signifi- 
cantly, ‘‘I think the less we say of that the 
better. I have shut my eyes to the absurd 
flirtations called French lessons that have been 
carried on under my very nose. I have said 
nothing about one or two walks and talks on 
that dearly-beloved beach of yours that I know 
have taken place all the same; but when it 
comes to public encouragement of a low crea- 
ture like that before our set here to-night, I 
maintain you have reached the very acme of 
vulgarity, and I must speak out. I am 
ashamed to own you as my cousin!”—sternly, 

“Disown me, then,”—haughtily. ‘You 
had better; for I tell you I would rather talk 
to Eberhard Windeley than to any of the 
senseless nonentities that belong to our set here 
tonight; and talk to him I will, too, low 
creature as he may be in your eyes. Why, 
you have never even spoken to him! How 
dare you pass your opinion so freely?” 

“T keep to my own station. A handsome 
face does not atone to me for want of breed- 
ing, and education, and manners, and refine- 
ment,” 

“There, exactly,” cried Ermentrude, inter- 
rupting. ‘A handsome face is nothing to me, 


Manners, refinement, sympathy, qualities of 
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heart and mind, are what I care for; and be- 
cause this fisherman you despise possesses all 
these, more and in a higher degree than any 
one I ever before met with, I will talk to him, 
whenever and for as long as he can put up 
with talking to me, no matter what the neigh- 
borhood may say.” 

“Thanks,” whispered a voice through the 
open window. 

She turned, and Eberhard himself was pass- 
ing. 
“ There!1—he heard!” 

Ermentrude looked dismayed at her cousin, 

“T hope he heard my opinion of bim, too,” 
said Flora, nothing put out, ‘ Ermentrude, 
here is Mr. Freyling coming to ask you to 
dance.” 

“Oh, let me hide) He dances like a frog.” 

“You shall not hide. If he dances like a 
toad you shall be courteous to him, And 
think of his income! Silly girl!”’—bending 
to speak fiercely as their host came near. “‘ You 
just hold the most glorious settlement in your 
hands, and sball not throw it away. Fieyling 
Place isready to tumble into your lap. You 
shall have it. Iam determined.” 

“T declare I won't!” said her cousin, ‘I 
hate the place!” 

But its master, with his glittering eyes fixed 
upon her, was bowing and asking her to pass 
through a quadrille with him. So, making a 
little grimace, she had to take his arm and go 
off with him. 

More than one glance following them pro- 
nounced thema striking couple. He so dark, 
so stern, so stately; she the fairest picture in 
the room, clad all in white, with her golden 
hair, her violet eyes, her pink cheeks her only 
bit of color, with arbutus locping up the lece 
of her gown, and pearls on her round neck and 
arms, 

“How are you enjoying yourself?” Freyling 
asked of the girl, tenderly pressing the hand 
on his arm, 

*¢Tmmensely,” was her fervent response; 
and he looked gratified. 

Supper was just beginning, when in the back 
hall Windeley met the old servant whom he 
had asked to take care of the dog the other 
evening. 

“Master is just in the drawing-room, and 
there are not too many people about, Mr. 
Eberhard. Shall I take him that letter now?? 
the servant whispered. 

“T think you may as well,” returned Eber- 
hard, drawing a letter carefully from his 
pocket, and giving it into the other’s hand, 

Then he followed him, as, putting it upon a 
salver, the servant carried it up to his master. 

Freyling was standing among a group of 
people, talking in bis pedantic way, as the 
butler entered, 


“A letter for you, marked ‘immediate,’ 
sir.” 

Freyling took the letter, murmured some 
words of apology, and turned a little aside to 
open it. 

Only Eberhard and the servant, watching 
from just inside the door, could see his features 
distinctly as he read the few words it con- 
tained; only they saw the pallor that came 
over them, the glazed, guilty expression of 
terror his eyes took, the way his hand trembled 
as he held the paper, reading or staring at it as 
if unable to put it from bim. 

“Has that woman had anything to do with 
this?” muttered he, aloud, passing his hand 
across his brow, forgetful for the moment of 
every surrounding, 

“Tt was a curious venture, but it bas suc- 
ceeded,” Eberhard whispered, turning smiling- 
ly to the butler just behind him. ‘‘ You had 
not much doubt before, Sam, I think, and 
knowing what that letter contained, and see- 
ing its effects, can have none at all now, I 
fancy?” 

‘None whatsumever, sir,” said the servant, 
emphatically. 

“Neither have I. Go up to him and ask 
him for his keys.” 

The servant went up, and respectfully made 
a request for his master’s key to the sideboard, 
He had mislaid bis own, he said: 

Hearing, without reflecting upon the man’s 
words, Freyling took a ring of keys from his 
pocket, mechanically, and gave it to him; then 
he turned, and with the letter still in his hand, 
went out, like a dazed person, into the garden. 

Half the guests were at supper, filling to 
overflowing the large tables in the dining- 
room; the rest were principally in the ball- 
room. 

There was hardly any one about in the 
passages or hall as Eberhard and tbe servant 
hurried across them to Mr. Freyling’s study— 
the one room that had been thrown open to the 
visitors. 

The door was locked, but the butler produced 
the key, and opened it. The room was dark, 
but he struck a match, and lit one candle; then, 
moving in the greatest haste, but cautiously as 
two midnight burglars, the men went to the 
large desk in the corner, and using a key from 
the ring Mr, Freyling had given in his preoc- 
cupation, opened it, and began to rummage. 

One or two papers Eberhard Windeley chose, 
and deliberately put into bis pocket; the greater 
number he tossed. over, discontentedly. 

“Not all that I want is here, Sam. I must 
come some night, as we arranged before, and 
search that chest up-stairs.. Is its key among 
these, do you think?’ 

Sam thought it was; whereupon the well- 
provided fisherman brought a large lump of 
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wax from his pocket, took a careful and exact 
impression of every key upon the ring in turn, 
examined each to see that no bits of wax were 
sticking in the wards, and handed them back, 
after a rub upon his handkerchief (a fine 
cambrie handkerchief it was—oddly fine for a 
working man), to the servant. 

“Take them back to him, Sam, before he 


and the man went away with them, 

But Eberhard stayed to look about the room 
a little, to gaze ata picture over the mantle- 
piece, and to open the books, of which there 
were a great number lying about. He got so 
interested in the latter, turning them over one 
by one, and being very careful to notice every 
title-page, that he did not hear a little rustling 
at the door, and looked up, with someihing of 


a start, when a woman’s voice said, ‘Mr. 
Windeley !” 

It was Flora Maynard’s voice uttering his 
name in tones of the deepest contempt. She 
stood looking in upon him, and when he started, 


beckoned him outside, turned the door-key ; 


again in the lock, and motioned to him to accom- 
pany her toward the great hall. There stand- 
ing, and regarding him with scorn, she said, 


“You are Mr. Windeley, of course? I have | 


never spoken to you, but | know perfectly well 
no other guest here to-night would so abuse his 
host’s hospitality as to enter his private locked 
room, and peer and meddle about with bis 
private books and papers, as you were doing 
just now! I wonder you are not too ashamed 
of yourself to stop here a moment longer now 
that you are caught.” 

“T ought to be, I am sure, for your rebuke 
is strong enough,” returned he. .I dare say it 
did look bad—awfully bad, if one regards it 
from your point of view.” 

He looked-at her frankly and straight, not a 
bit guiltily nor confusedly, as he spoke; and 
she, meeting those deep, splendid eyes, owned, 
despite herself, ‘* This man is a hundred times 
handsomer than I thought.” 

‘* But then, you see, Miss Maynard,” he went 
calmly on, ‘‘lookers-on do not always see most 
of the game; and in this.case you know noth- 
ing at all about it, You have not the least 
idea what the game is, consequently. My con- 
duct just now appearing, I admit, questionable 
to you—”’ 

‘For any one calling himself a gentleman, 
it looks scoundrelly!’’ she retorted, interrupt- 
ing him, 

“Ah! I do not call myself a gentleman; so 
that scathing stricture passes me by,” smiled 
he, provokingly. 

“T have only exchanged five sentences with 
you,” said jshe, slowly, fixing her keen eyes on 
him the while, “but your fisher’s habit and 
story do not deceive me any longer, Mr. Wind- 


eley. Ihave had more experience of men and 
society than my cousin, and I recognize you as 
a gentleman born and educated. For the 
rest, as you appear obliged to earn your living 
in this menial way, as you are without friends, 
and out of the society you evidently have be- 
longed to, perhaps you are right when you say 


. H Ae | you are no gentleman now. You have lost the 
has quite recovered from his shock,” he said; | 


position you were born to, I should imagine, 
by becoming a—” 

‘““Yes—what?” smiling, as she hesitated. 
“T have lived the best part of my life abroad. 
Were you going to say a foreigner?” 

“Twas going to say a scamp!” corrected 
she. 

“Tam lost in admiration of your discern- 
ment,” was his quiet response. : 

“Do you wish me to spread abroad this little 
discovery of mine—this little episode of thi« 
evening, Mr. Windeley?” 

“Well, I know well enough that if you wish 
to publish it, no power of mine could stop you; 
but I should certainly prefer that no creature 
about here heard anything concerning it just 
for the present. Are you one of the rare 
women who can keep a secret?” 

“T will keep this for you if you will give me 
another promise instead, and keep it,” she re- 
turned, quickly. 

“Now this sounds business-like. Name 
your demand, madam?’ he said, with the 
foreign accent that sometimes interestingly 
pervaded, sometimes was entirely absent from 
his words, 

She glanced round the hall before she spoke. 
It was empty, save for a couple crossing it, who 
on their way to the supper-room, took no notice 
of anything but the road that led to it, 

“Promise me to give up this flirtation (Ilike 
to call things by their proper names) you are 
carrying on with my cousin, Ermentrude Bay- 
liss, and I will keep your secret as long as you 
like.” She spoke earnestly, 

“Tam carrying on no flirtation with Miss 
Bayliss.” 

She stamped her little foot impatiently. 

“Don’t try to hoodwink me. We waste 
time by this folly. Asa man of the world, 
you know very well what she, poor child, is 
too innocent to be aware of—the harm the in- 
timate terms she is on with a man in your posi- 
tion, a man, I may also say, of your character, 
must do her in the eyes of all her friends,” 

“Of whom you are first and foremost,” 

**T am Ermentrude’s true friend. I haveher 
real good at heart,” said Flora, with some 
touch of emotion in her voice. ‘She has it 
now in her power to make a splendid match; 
but since I have seen you I estimate more 
correctly the danger of your acquaintance, 
You are too fascinating for her to be harmless- 
ly intimate with. You see, 1 am perfectly 
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candid with you. ‘You are fascinating espe- 
cially to a girl like my cousin, who does not 
see below the surface; but what but heartache 
for one or both of you can come of these 
French lessons (absurdity! you know French 
letter than she), these talks, walks, ete.? Give 
them up, I beg of you. You cannot marry 
i? her, Even if you bad money enough, you 
ie know well you are not the kind of mana good, 
simple child like that should marry, ‘You are 
_ ascamp, I krow; but I fancy—for I read faces 
| —_—_—s pretty well—you have generosity, and to that 
, 1 appeal. It is imperative that Ermentrude 
should marry well now, Mr. Windeley, for her 
father’s affairs are desperately involved. Any 
| -—s @ay’: might come the smash, and she have to go 
wandering out to earn her bread, She guesses 
rs. nothing of this. But you are a man of the 
: world, and I tell you in confidence, to make 
_ you see that you ought not to spoil her pros- 

pects for a little idle pleasure for “yours=lf. 
Leave her—go away from Gloster, What in 
the world are you stopping in a place like this 
for?” 

“Miss Maynard, your and my business is 
seemingly getting very intermingled; but sure- 
ly this is exclusively mine?—the young man 
checked her. 

“Well, be it so, then, You stop, for Er- 
-_ mentrude’s sake, “You came for it, I suppose? 

(she is pretty enough to account for any freak 

on a man’s part); but leave Gloster now, for 
her sake, She will never accept any one else 
'__ while you are here.” 

— “The man you wish her to accept is Frey- 
ling, of course?” 
~ “Of course. Any one can see he is struck; 
but she, idiot, won’t encourage h m one bit. It 
would be such a splendid match for her! Ob, 
dear, it irritates me!” cried Flo, 
| = “Splendid for a refined, sweet, sensitive 
| _—_—_ creature like your cousin to marry a man with- 
| -—s wuts one single noble sentiment or taste; a 
man as incapable of appreciating her, of win- 
ning her affection, as an india-rubber doll; a 
» man who—” 
__-~-—s* A man with a noble income that she could 
_ appreciate. Nonsense about love! It is money, 
money, money now-a-days that makes the 
world go round,” interrupted Miss Maynard. 
_ “Mr, Windeley, look what a lovely place this 
is! How happy Ermentrude weuld be in this 
house, with plenty to sustain it! Help me (in 
return for that little service I do you, remem- 
ber) to fix her in it.” 
She looked at him beseecbingly. 
He waited a moment; then said, earnestly, 
__-—«-*T see the weight of your remarks, Miss May- 
-_pard, and promise that I will do everything 
that lies in my power to get your cousin fixed 
as mistress of Freyling Place. I promise, 
_ Are you satisfied? Then may I have the 
pleasure of taking you to supper?” 


A Me ~ 


«Thank you,” said she; and took his arm, 
“Yes, we wil go to supper now,” 


CHAPTER V. 
HER PLEDGFD WORD. 

“Papa, are you in?’ Ermentrude tapped 
lightly at the door of Mr. Bayliss’s room, 
“Papa,” as a stifled voice answered something 
unintelligible, ‘we have been waiting tea for 
you an hour!” 

There was a shuffling footstep inside, then 
the key was turned in the lock, and the girl, 
entering, started at the haggard, altered visage 
that met her gaze. 

“Oh, what is the matter?’ Then going on 
impulsively, “It is something connected with 
tbat horrid Mr. Freyling, I know! You have 
been to Freyling Place this afternoon, and you 
always come back moped and wretched from 
there; but never before so bad as this! Papa, 
what is it?” 

He drew her in, shut the door, and stumbled 
back to his seat. 

“ Ermentrude, are you a child or a woman?’ 
he asked, letting his eyes wander over the fair 
form and bewitching features bent over him so 
tenderly. 

“ Woman enough to understand, and try to 
help you in any trouble, if you will but trust 
me!” she said, softly. 

‘Tt is you alone in the wide world who can 
help me now!” YFeverishly ha drew her hands 
iuto his own. ‘‘Ermentrude, have you ever 
thought of marrying?”—trying to make his 
words connected and calm. - 

“Marrying? Oh, papa!” laughing and blush- 
ing. ‘‘ Yes; sometimes! But 1 am in no hurry 
for that experiment!” 

“‘Nor should I be were things different,” 
witha groan. ‘“ButI received a very suitable 
—very good offer for you to-day, my child, 
and I should like you to accept it.” 

“You received? Well, I like that! Who 
was the intelligent man then who proposed to 
you in mistake for me?” 

“There was no mistake, Mr. Freyling very 
properly asked my consent before venturing to 
entreat yours—begged for my influence, in 
fact, which I assured him should be exerted to 
the utmost—to the utmost! Do you hear, Er- 
mentrude? It is the desire of my life that you 
should marry Mr. Freyling!” 

He sunk back as he ended, with drawn whito 
face, and gaze fixed in feverish anxiety upon 
the indignant girl. 

‘Marry Freyling; that horrid, uninteresting, 
pedantic old wretch! Marry him, papa! I! 
No, thank you!» Why I would rather marry a 
gorilla—an elephant—old Dan Hector—any- 


body! ‘Tell him, with my best respects, he is 
ower old to marry now. Was that your — 
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trouble, papa? Oh, come down to tea, and 
drink old Freyling’s better choice next time, 
Come along.” 

“My trouble is that I have an ungrateful, 
unfeeling, unkind daughter!” whispered Bay- 
liss, letting his head siuk on his folded arms. 
“T tell you I wish you to marry Freyling! 
Ermentrude, why should you not? You care 
for no one else, and it is a great honor he does 
you, a man of his age and fortune condescend- 
ing to choosea girl like you! It is no joke, 
Ermentrude! Child, I entreat! Don’t laugh!” 

“How do you know I care for no one else?” 
she asked, twining ber arms round his neck, 
and hiding her blushing face on his shoulder, 
“How do you know that, papa?” 

** You have seen no one you could possibly 
eare for!” Then, to the girl’s horror and 
alarm, he slipped down on his knees at her 
feet, raised bis tear filled eyes and clasped 
hands, and said, in low, hoarse tones, ‘*In this 
position I, your father, beg of you, my only 
child, to save me from ruin—disgrace—death! 
I am in that man’s hands, child, to an extent 
you cannot understand! My affairs are at his 
mercy! If he speak the word I tide over this 
evil day, and am again the honored, respected 
banker I have ever been! If he raise a finger I 
fall, crushed, ruined, and—for I swear to you, 
Ermentrude, I will never survive disgrace— 
dead! My life, you see, my child, is in your 
hands! Promise—only promise! Oh, girl, 
can you refuse?’—wringing his limp hands 
over his white bowed head. ‘Marry Frey- 
ling, and he releases, he helps, he saves me! 
Refuse, and you kill your father!”’ 

She stood, white and still; all the pretty 
mirth, all the bright sparkle, fled from her 
face. In its full horror and loathsomeness this 
that was entreated forced itself upon her as a 
horror that must be. She could not disbelieve 
the earnestness, the agony of the old man at 
her feet. 

Misdoubting her silence, Mr. Bayliss went 
over and over again in fuller details his 
wretched story. Weak man, he had long 
trembled on the verge of ruin, but bel‘eving, 
as he did still, that none of his fellow-creatures 
suspected it, he bad sought the help of the rich 
owner of Freyling Place when he appeared in 
the neighborhood, and had, by accepting his 
deceptive aid, placed himself in the power of 


one instead of many, and that one a man who 


was hard and merciless, 

“J will give you an answer to-morrow 
evening,” Ermentrude said to his pleading at 
last. ‘ Papa, if I can, I willsave you. Dear, 
I cannot bear to see you look like that!” 

Then she kissed him, and went straight to 
her room. 

Not even Flora saw her again that night, 
nor early in the morn’ng, when she went forth 
long before breakfast to the beach, 


It was nearly a fortnight since the enter- 
tainment at Freyling Place, and never once 
since that evening had Ermentrude seen Eber- 
hard Windeley. 

The French lessons had ceased; he was not to 
be found on the cliff nor in the village, She 
believed he had left Gloster, but was too shy 
to ask, 

This morning, however, scanning all the ac- 
tive groups of yorng men on the beach, in the 
longing hope that she might see the tall figure, 
the close-cut dark hair, and well-held head she 
knew so well, she jostled against old Dan Hec- 
tor. 

“Looking for your sweetheart? Beg par- 
ding, miss; Mr. Windeley, I should say.” He 
greeted her with a malicious grin, ‘* You’.1 
have to use your eyes to the want of him, I 
reckon. He ain't coming back to Gloster no 
more.” 

‘You always know more of other people’s 
business than of your own, Hector,” she re- 
turned, calmly, 

‘Lor’, I excuse your being a bit vexed,” said 
the old man, grinning again, ‘‘ You naturaliy 
miss that y ung good-looking chap as you was 
always a-talking to, don’t you, miss? But he 
had got to leave Gloster; he had made the 
p'ace too hot to hold him, he had. It’s not his 
fault as he’s run away from you, miss. ‘The 
perlice would have been on his track in a day 
longer, they say. No, you ain’t like to see him 
again in a hurry; and it is good riddance of 
bad rubbish—ain’t it, miss?” 

She turned abruptly from him and walked 
hurried’y on, and the next person she met wes 
John Mills’s wife, the woman with whom Win- 
deley had lodged; so, stopping to talk to her, 
Ermentrude managed to inquire, in what she 
thought a matter-of-fact way: 

“Have you lost your lodger, Mary?” 

‘Well, miss, I reckon we have. He left us 
for one night—said he might be two—day af- 
ter the to-do at Freyling Place, miss; and here’s 
a fortnight all counted, and no word or sign of 
him. He has left his fishing-nets behind him, 
sure; but then them was always more for show 
than for work. Bless you, Jook at his hands, 
miss; they'd never done no work. He was not 
just what he seemed, mis3, we aro thinking, so 
pleasant he was, and kind, and liberal, one 
could not help liking him; but there was some- 
thing about him we did not know, be very sure 
of that. As to fishing, that he come here for, 
miss, why he did not catch the worth of a 
night’s lodging all time he was here, He was 
always off up to Freyling Place, or somewhere ” 
—the woman stared with a smile into her com- 
panion’s eyes—‘“‘’stead of minding his work 
hke the other chaps, you know, and yet he had 
money enough always, ‘That looked queer, 
didn’t it?” 

“Tt was just a dream,” said Hrmentrude, 


passionately, to herself, as she quitted the gos- 
siping Mrs, Mills, and went on her way—‘“‘a 
sweet, tantalizing dream tbat I had all to my- 
self, and of which this horrid, miserable, piti- 
ful waking is to be mine only also, But, oh, 
if I had never dreamt it!”—clasping her hands 


over her hot, tear-filled eyes—“‘if I had never 
+ dreamt it, I should have been able to bear 
this hat has come far better! As it is—oh, 
papa! even for your sake, how can I?—how 
i ean I?” 
as She went on walking faster than she was 
i conscious of in her agitation, until she reached 
|. *OFreyling Place; then she paused at the gates 
that were closed, glanced through, and saw the 
_ huge St. Bernard watching her from his kennel 
with low growls. 

She bad come with the full intent of ringing 
the bell, and asking to see Mr. Freyling; but 
; her courage failed her now that she was really 
| -—C there;, and she stood in indecision until the old 
_ butler, catching sight of her from his pantry- 

R window, came out and asked, ‘‘Can I do any- 
_ __ thing for you, Miss Bayliss?’ respectfully. 

: She had known old Sam since she was a 

"child, He was the one old servant whom Mr, 

_  Freyling had retained in the house on his re- 

turn from abroad. 

_ The others he had declared were too old for 
ie their situations, or too spoiled, or too undesir- 

able in some way, so he had changed them 
principally for foreigners, behaving very well 

_ to the discarded ones, however, by pevsioning 
them off or finding them other situations. 

_ “I want tosee Mr, Freyling, Sam,” Ermen- 
trude faltered. ‘No, I would rather not 

_ come in, if you will ask him to come out to 

me.” 

The man glanced in more concern than sur- 

prise at the unmistakable agitation of her 
_ pretty features; but knowing his place too well 
_ to be presuming, he appeared to notice nothing, 
and retired with Lis message. 
__-In a few moments Mr. Freyling came quickly 
across the courtyard, spoke to Tostig, who 
aad _ leaped at his chain as he passed, and extending 
__. both hands impressively to Ermentrude, said, 
z “My dear Miss Bayliss—this honor! Come 
in, Tentreat you. There is nothing wrong at 
home, I trust?? 
“Will you just walk round the cliff with 
_ me, Mr. Freyling? I want to speak to you, 
_ There is nothing very wrong, only—only, s 
said Ermentrude, dashing at her subject in the 
| _ impulsive way natural to her, “ papa told me 
| _—s last evening, Mr. Freyling, that — that he 

__-wanted—you wanted—me to marry you. And 
| -—«so T came up to—to—” 

Into Mr, Freyling’s countenance came a 

ES oF eg 3 tenderness, which proved that if 
_ there was a capability of love in his heart, this 
Beith with Ler winning beauty, her frank, be- 

witching manners, had ca roused oy g 
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He stopped (they were walking, as Ermen- 
trude had suggested, toward the cliff) gathered 
up both ber hands in his, and said, in the most 
natural way she had heard him speak yet, “To 
tell me you will bless me asI desire. I don’t 
think you will ever regret it, Ermentrude, 
You shall he the happiest woman in the world, 
Every wish shall be gratified, for I have money 
enough to give you everything you can want, 
and have the will to give you everything you 
can possibly desire.” 

“Then give.-me my freedom!” she begged, 
timidly. ‘I only want that from you, Mr. 
Freyling. I thank you very much for the 
honor you have done me; but I think it is 
best to be plain-spoken in a matter like this, [I 
do not care for you as a woman ought to care 
for her husband, and I am very sure I never 
could care for you one bit more than I do now. 
I should be simply miserable if I married 
you,”’—forgetting expedience in truthfulness, 
‘‘We should bea miserable couple. Oh, do 
set me free!” 

He dropped her fingers, and into his features 
came a cold obstinacy. 

“You are in no bonds to me, Miss Bayliss. 
Thardly understand this tragedy—this ap- 

al. ” 

“Tt is an appeal to your compassion, your 
generosity, your kindness,” she sobbed, “1 
don’t want to marry you.” 

“You are certainly plain spoken,” sneered 
he, while an evil look settled over his counte- 
nance, ‘*Very well, then; if you don’t want 


to marry me, I cannot force youso todo, So 
the matter ends, I believe.” 

“But how about papa?’ questioned she, 
timidly. 

“Between the father of my honored wife 
and the parent of the girl who, with needless 
insult, refuses my love and name, there is, 
even you will be able to perceive, a vast differ- 
ence, Miss Bayliss, They are merely business 
relations between the latter and myself, and in 
business no such thing as mercy is known, Miss 
Bayliss.” 

The triumph in his low tones made her turn 
sick with fear. 

“You will show no compassion to my 
father? You will crush him, as I know you 
have the power to do? No request, no en- 
treaty, no imploring of mine or his will move 
you in the least?” she asked, studying his ex 
pression intently; and he thought he had never 
seen anything so lovely as those star-like, ear- 
nest eyes, that face white with repressed feel- 
ing, those lips quivering like an unhappy child’s 
so near his own, 

“Under certain circumstances, a word, a 
look from you would command any, all’ ac- 
tions of mine,” he returned, meaningly. “ But 
under other circumstances, Miss Bayliss (such 
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same looks or words from you would but pro- 
voke me to go further in a contrary direction.” 

He langhed as he said it. 

She paused. She looked round upon the 
glittering sea, the bright sky, the calm, un- 
pitying sun. Nothing to help her anywhere; 
no friend to prevent the sacrifice, no voice to 
advise; only the leaden conviction that if one 
must be sacrificed it must be herself, not her 
old father, and she felt the sacrifice from one 
or the other would be exacted to the full by 
the man beside her. 

One last appeal she tried despairingly. 

“Mr, Freyling, for your own:sake think bet- 
ter of this. How can you care to have a wife 
who tells you candidly she marries you only 
because she is compelled?” 

“You have told mea great deal too much 
candidly,” he retorted, savagely. “I will 
have you at any price, though, Ermentrude,” 
—in softer manner he took her hand—‘‘I will 
forgive allif you will but consent to be mine, 
I promise you shall never have cause to regret 
it, Think! On the one side poverty, disgrace, 
misery; on the other love, money, your father’s 
safety and happiness! Will you marry me?” 

**Love!”— she shuddered as be passed a pos- 
sessive arm around her. ‘Money! I hate— 
I fairly loathe it! But my father’s safety and 
happiness! Yes, Mr. Freyliog, I will marry 
you; and—and I will be as good a wife as I 
can. I mean—I—” 

She hesitated, white as death and trembling 
from head to foot. They had reached a nook 
in the cliff where she and Eberhard Windeley 
had sat one evening with a French book, and 
there, now on the shingle, lay a leaf that had 
dropped from it. 

Only a senseless bit of black and white paper, 
but it brought to the girl’s mind, vividly to 
agony, the contrast between what might have 
been and what was. Her words failed, and she 
stopped, with her face hidden, 

“My darling,”—the owner of Freyling Place 
bent over her—‘‘ my love is enough to compel 
some return; but Ican wait, Ermeutrude, for 
that. Iam in no hurry for what must come 
in time. I have your own pledged word; I 
shall soon have your own precious self; and 
for the rest—I am a patient man—I can wait, 
I say.” 


CHAPTER VL 
“YOU DESPISE ME,” 

‘‘Lawks! if there ain’t that Windeley chap 
turned up again!” Old Dan Hector shielded bis 
yellow eyes from tbe sun as he peered over the 
cliff to the beach below. “ That’s him, sure as 
a herring, a-talking to the butler from Frey- 
ling Place. Now where has he been all these 
weeks, I should just like to know? Evening, 
mate.” Hoe raised his cracked voice shrilly. 


“You are a sight for sore eyes, you are, a- 
turning up again when we made sure the 
bottom of the ocean, or, mayhap, the lock-up, 


| had got you. Heard the news about your 


sweet—Miss Bayliss, I should say, eh? Hope 
he ain’t,” he added to himself, with a grin. 
“* And won’t I break it to him kindly!” 

“Don’t shout ac oss from a mile’s distance, 
like a lunatic,” responded Windeley, crossly, 
“Come down here, man, if you expect me to 
talk to you.” 

“Ain't heard,” chuckled Hector, hobbling 
down with the obedience of malice, ‘ Can’t 
speak decently yet to an honest fisherman, can’t 
he? But Ive got one for him now though, I 
know, for I’ve watched him a-looking at her, 
when she did not know, as if she was sugar. 
Come to the wedding, I suppose,”—louder as 
he approached the men on the beach. ‘ Hopes 
they will invite yer to the breakfast, as yer 
was on such good terms with Miss Bayliss, eh? 
Don’t yer be too sartin of it, my boy, for I 
should not like for yer to be disappointed. 
She ain’t her own mistress now, yer know; 
and Freyling is as proud and stuck up as—as 
youare. Likely they won't bave a fisher chap 
like you among their grand party, fine as yer 
are in yer own opinion, eh?? 

“‘ What is the old magpie chattering about?” 

Eberhard turned carelessly to the servant’at 
his side. 

“The old magpie, as you calls him,” said 
Hector, spitefully—‘‘ you would get on better 
if some one would give yer s nse enough to 
keep a civil tongue in your head, I’m thinking 
—is only chattering about the news all Gloster 
knows by heart—the grand marriage ag is to 
be between Mr. Freyling and Miss Bayliss rext 
week, Mr. Windeley, as yer calls yerself.” 

“When Gloster is in want of news, it em- 
ploys you to manufacture some, does it not?’ 
asked Eberhard, negligently taking a seat on 
the rock, 

“But I ain’t manufactured this,” grinned the 
other, maliciously, ‘“‘Ask Mr. Sam, if you 
doubt a honest fisherman’s word, if his master 
and Miss Ermentrude isn’t going to be wed 
next week, Lor’, yer did not think she would 
wait for a nobody like you, did yer now, when 
a rich man came courting as soon as your back 
was turned? Lor’, well, if. yer ain’t a soft! 
Ha, ha, ha!” 

White and stern, Eberhard rose to his feet, 
looking from the grinning, triumphant physi- 
ognomy of Hector to the averted, pitying one 
of the old butler. 

“Sam ”—he turned to the latter—is this 
old reprobate speaking the truth for once in 
his life?” 

“Leave off calling a honest fisherman 
names, and look, can’t you, Mr. Windeley, as 
yer calls yourself,” answered Dan, maliciousiy. 


*He do feel it,” chuckled he to himself. 
Yonder, coming down the cliffs, is the very 
persons,” he continued, in triumph, aloud. 
** Ain’t they lovers, now? —ain’t they looking 
sweet?—she hanging on his arm like that, and 
he hanging his head like a parrot and chirrup- 
ing over her! Ay, stare at ’em as if yer eyes 
were marbles, but don’t expect her to take any 
notice of yer now. Your day is over, mate, 
He is rich, remember, Freyling is.” 

Not hearing the vulgar taunts, heedless of 
the sneering grins, Eberhard stood watching 
the couple approaching. 

Lovers they could only be from their atti- 
tude, her hand resting on his arm and clasped 
by his fingers; his head bent spoonily until it 
almost touched hers, and his words need be 
only whispers—whispers, with a good many 
terms of endearment about them, as the watch- 
ers caught in passing. 

_ Freyling was altogether too preoccupied to 
notice they were passing any one, until his 
companion gave a faint, startled exclamation; 
_ then he glanced, deigned a lordly nod of re- 
- cognition to Hector, and espying Eberbard, 
said, and he stopped condescendingly to say it: 
5 “Ab, Windeley, turned up again? Glad to 
see you back among us, my man, Wherever I 
‘meet honest industry and sterling pluck, I like 
to ‘Mcourage them; and unless [ mistake great- 
; ly, in you, young man, there is plenty of those 
_ geruine articles. We want as many such men 
in Gloster as we can get; therefore”—pom- 
pously—* we welcome you back, Windeley.” 
_ “You are most flattering,” returned the 
young man, quietiy. 
_ His unmoying glance—stern, contemptuous, 
searching—was riveted on Ermentrude; she, 
_erimson one instant with shame, white the 
4 next with fear or pain—Eberhard could not 
_ determine which—kept her gaze fixed on the 
peround; but, though not meeting them, those 
pork, scornful eyes thrilled her through and 
ough. 
XS Tawkel ain’t their faces .as good as a play, 
now!” observed old Hector, tuning his voice so 
rd 4 t it cnly reached Windeley’s and Ermen- 

_ trude’s ears, 

- “Shall we move on, Mr. Freyling?” Eymen- 
_ trude suggested, falteringly. “T_T think it 
_is chilly standing ’—with a shiver. 
: “Chilly, my dear one! It is the hottest 
“night we have had this summer. Patience— 
one moment.” ‘Then he turned patronizingly 
to Eberhard again, “TI hope, Windeley, we 
eS nay have the pleasure of seeing you at the re- 
SS aged at Freyling Place next week, I in- 
nd to fete the neighborhood, rich and poor 
~ alike ”—boastfully—“ in as lavish a manner as 
my humble means will allow, on the occasion 
_ of my—shem!—my marriage. No doubt you 


ve heard from your friends here ”—indicat- 
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ing the butler and Dan—‘‘the—ahem!—the 
good news. 

rok se Ser you are fo marry Miss Bay- 
liss,” the yourg man returned, calmly, his 
gaze still holding Ermentrude, and deepening 
into scorn. ‘ I: should like to ‘congratulate the 
lady on her good taste, if she would allow me.” 

“T must go home alone, if you persist in 
gossiping here.” Ermentrude, angrily ad- 
dressing Freyling, moved on a few paces alone, 
“Tt is insufferable to be kept standing like 
this”—turning crimson chieks and flashing 
eyes upon him, which he pompously deemed it 
his duty to correct, 

‘Dearest, Ido not approve of this display 
of pride,” said he, puffing a little as he over- 
took her fleet steys, ‘*That young man, 
Windeley, though not in your own station, has 
nevertheless feelings, my dear, which you may 
have wounded. He meant nothing presump- 
tuous in venturing his congratu'ations just 
now; a little want of manners—nothing more, 
Now, I should like you to go back and speak a 
civil word or two to bim, while I just godown 
to the beach with old Hcctor. It becomes me, 
Ermentrude, to be on good terms with these 
honest sons of toil.” 

He put bis hand on the girl’s arm, and led 
her back as he spoke. 


In spite of his showy devotion, be lost no 


opportunity of bending her will to his, 

Perhaps he thought a little training before 
marriage good for the course he meant his wile 
to uadergo after, 

He stalked off, patronizing old Hector; and 
Sam, the butler, drew aside respectfully. 

Brought back to speak civilly to au inferior, 
Ermentrude stood trembling like a culprit 

Eberhard, lounging on the rock, paid no 
attention to her, did not appear conscious 
that she was before him, 

The sea murmured placidly beneath; the 
sun slanted on her pink gown. Somewbere 
away some birds were singing, and in the 
village happy children were at play, with 
shouts and laughter. 

“Mr. Windeley!” the girl began, desperate- 
ly; then paused. 

He turned, rose, and stood towering over her 
in his grand hight. 

“TI beg your pardon, Miss Bayliss; can I 
do anything for you?” 

“How—how is your arm? You have it 
out of the sling, I see.” 

‘*My arm? Oh, much better, thanks, I 
can use it slightly. oy 

“*-You—you have been away for some time,” 
she went on, interestingly. ‘‘ We—we thought 
you were not coming back any more.” 

“Indeed !”—with the same haughty and 
freezing indifference in tone and glance, 
“How kind of you to think of me at alll” 
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““Why do you look and speak to me thus?” 
exclaimed she, the impulse of misery sweeping 
momentarily away remembrance of everything 
but itself; ‘‘as if, as if—” 

“Not as if I had forgotten that vast dif- 
ference between our social positions that your 
betrothed ”—he smiled there—‘‘ understands 
and defines so perfectly,” he flvished for her, 
mockingly. ‘*‘ You surely don’t mean to in- 
sinuate that, Miss Bayliss? How would you 
—and he-—wish me to speak and look? I 
stand respectfully ready for any order.” 

I don’t want you to speak or look at me 
at all,” faltered she, raising miserably her 
pleading eyes, great tears dimming their violet 
depths. She was such a child still, pride and 
self-control gave way to pain. ‘‘Inever want 
to see you again if everything is to be so—so 
different now. Mr. Windeley, we were such 
good friends before—before you went away!” 

‘Ah, ‘Then and now,’” he quoted, careless- 
ly. ‘There is some song about that, isn’t 
there, Miss Bayliss? Do you sing it?’ 

She fought for a voice, but had not one, 
She turned her eyes, with their great scalding 
tears, to the hard, unsympathetic rock—not 
one whit harder or more unsympathetic, to 
outward appearance, than the flesh and blood 
by her side, 

“Unequal friendships, like unequal mar- 
riages,” continued Eberhard, calmly, ‘‘are the 
greatest mistakes under the sun, Ask your 
gude man thereif he does not think so, You 
were very kind to me, Miss Bayliss, before I 
went away; but, of course, our friendship was 
a hideous mistake.” 

“It need not have been,” brokenly. ‘‘We 
might be good friends always; only—only I 
believe ” —passionately—‘“‘ you despise me now 
from the very bottom of your heart!” 

*T believe I do!” sternly, but there was a 
something about his tone telling that his con- 
trol might fail. ‘A girl who could bring 
herself to even contemplate the marrying a 
coarse, ignoble rascal like that’’—pointiug to 
Mr. Freyling’s back; “a girl who could so 
deceive me as to make me think her the ideal 
of refinement, nobility, purity, when all the 
time money was ber loftiest idea, and sordid 
worldliness her character, deserves most thor- 
oughly to be despised, I think, How else but 
with contempt could I regard you after what I 
have heard and seen this morning?” 

“Mr. Windeley—oh, I am so wretched!” 
she moaned, 

She had not meant to give way, even before 
his scorn; had not meant to appeal to his pity; 
nor to sink down in a heap on the rock, with 
her hands flung over her sobbing face; but 
then we so seldom act as we meant to do in any 
great emergency, especially if taken by sur- 
prise, 


And Mr. Freyling’s back was but a few 
yards away; but then Mr. Freyling’s back was 
broad, and turned toward his sweetheart, and 
Mr. Freyling’s loud voice was too sonorously 
patronizing a group of fishermen around him 
to make it likely that bis betrothed’s faint 
accents would be overheard. Mr. Freyling 
was going in for popularity. 

‘*T dare say you are wretched,” said Eber- 
hard, slowly; and he knelt by her so as to 
shield her from the beach as he spoke. “ But, 
then, to my notions, people who put gold be- 
fore everything generally are, and deserve to 
be, wretched.” 

“T have not put gold before everything,” 
sobbed she, 

‘“ Ermentrude, what are you doing?” (Flora 
Maynard, unperceived by either, had strolled 
up behind them on the cliff.) ‘‘I came to 
meet you, as I thought, taking a stroll with 
your future husband”—she dashed these 
words, an d looked at Eberhard as she did so— 
“ not making an exhibition of yourself in this 
uice public spot. I declare if you sit a moment 
longer on that stone with those red eyes, look: 
ing so stupid, I will shake you! I should think 
you find that shingle rather sharp for your 
knees, Mr. Windeley.” 

“You don’t mean to say a lady of your 
keenness of perception could make such a mis- 
take as to take your cousin and myself for 
lovers?” retorted he, smilingly. 

“T said nothing about my cousin! You look 
absurd enough tor anything!” retorted she, 
sharply. ‘‘ Mr. Windeley,” lowering her tones, 
and standing between him and Irmentrude, 
“T was praising you only to-day for the noble 
way in which you bad kept your promise to 
me and left Gloster. Knowing what I knew, 
perbaps I was foolish to expect an honest 
preservation of the bargain from you; but TI 
will appeal to your honor, your manliness, 
once again! Go away now, until after next 
week! Have you no regard for her, poor 
child?” 

“Ladies are scoffers at business,” returned 
he, smilingly. ‘‘ But it is true, none the less, 
Miss Maynard, that I have just now a little 
business in Gloster, which renders it impera- 
tive for me to stop here! I am awfully sorry 
to be disobliging!” 

“Scamp!” she said, in as fierce anger as a 
whisper would hold, ‘‘ You have no sense of 
honor, nor generosity, nor—nor anything! 
But I won’t be beaten by you! If you break 
your part of our bargain—very well, then, I 
just go straight to Mr. Freyling and tell him 
what I saw the night of the fete, I dare say 
you will be put in prison for it! I believe it 
was a criminal proceeding!” 

““T bow to your superior legal knowledge!” 
he laughed. ‘Pardon me, Miss Maynard, 
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however, I have not broken my halfgof our 
respectable bargain. I never promised—at 
least, unless my memory fails me—to leave 
Gloster. I went because business called me 
away; now I stop because it bids me remain,” 

Miss Maynard looked round anxiously at 
Ermentrude before she spoke again. 

The latter had wandered a few steps away, 
and stood des lately looking toward the sea, 

Such a child she seemed, drying her eyrs, 
and hanging her head in shame; such a lovely, 
bright-haired, bewitching child. 

Eberhard’s glance softened as he followed 
the direction of Flora’s, and that lady was 
quick to note it. 

“You care for her,” she urged, softly; “I 
know you do, though whether more than for 
your own amusement I want you to provel 
You promised me to do all in your power to 
make ber mistress of Freyling Place, Of 
course, when you left Gloster, you took the 
best means to bring ab ut that; but if you 
come and upset everything just now before the 
wedding, think of the harm that you will do 
that child!—-the scandal, the trouble!” 

“You credit me with more power than I 
knew that I possessed. How am I likely to 
upset this desirable match?’ he said, bitterly. 
‘Tf she could forget me in a few weeks sufli- 
ciently to pretend to love another man, you 
need scarcely fear, I think, that one inter- 
view with me will make her throw-over that 
other man. I fancy she has almost as strong 
an idea of the relative values of gold and af- 
fection as yourself. Besides, affection!”’—he 
laughed, scornfully; ‘‘ you are the only person 
whose head it has entered that she was ever 
likely to have any affection for me.” 

“Perhaps I imagined it,” said Miss May- 
nard, quietly; ‘‘but such scenes as I came 
upon just now would soon break off an en- 
gagement with a jealous and particular man 
like Mr, Freyling, whether they signified af- 
fection or merely lunacy.” 

Then she turned from him, took her cousin’s 
arm, and led her unresistingly away. 

Windeley gazed for a few moments after 
them, then went across to Sam Ford, who had 
taken a seat at some little distance. 

“Sam,” he said, hastily, “I have decided; 
we will try that thing to-night. I will be at 
the court-yard gates at two o’clock; the house 
is sure to be sound asleep by that time—eh?” 

“Two o'clock? Very good, sir; I will meet 
you at that hour precise,” said Sam. ‘“ Yes, 
sir; I think all is pretty sure to be quiet by 
then; but an idea has been coming to me while 
you’ve been away, that I'll get the house- 
keeper (she is a special friend of mine) to per- 
suade him to change his room to-night. If she 
turns his own topsy-turvy—as the women-folks 
love to do, and call it cleaning, Mr. Eberbard 
—and damp the boards a bit, he will soon take 


fright, and go off to the green-room at the 
other end of the corridor. It would be safer; 
he is but a light sleeper, and the safe is in the 
room joining his ordinary one—you know, sir, 
the safe you want to search,” 

‘*Tt would be a good plan,” said Windeley. 
“You can rely, 1 suppose, on this special 
friend of yours? She won’t say a word to 
rouse his suspicions?” 

“lke manage that, sir, At the library 
window, then, sir, I meet you at two o’clock 
precise.” 

“Thanks. Get the household off to bed as 
early as you can, the master especially. There 
is scarcely any risk; but it will be as well to 
cbserve any precaution you can tbhinkof. I 
should like this managed entirely between you 
and me, if possible. You are a sterling old 
soul, Sam. I hope to pay my debt to you 
without delay after this, if all goes as I hope.” 

““T wish you suceess from the bottom of my 
heart, Mr. Eberhard—speedy success. Not 
that I want any payment—bless you, no!” 

He held out his hand, and the young man 
grasped it, as emotion stole into the old one’s 
voice, 

‘‘For you—the boy as I’ve dandled on my 
knee twenty-five years ago—I would do a deal 
more than this, sir, and think it no trouble.” 

‘Who are these coming—some arrivals?’ 
said Windeley, looking toward the village. 

“Why, that lady stepping this way, Mr. 
Eberhard, is tbat one as was wrecked, and 
stopped at Laurel Villa so long afterwards— 
that tall, dark, sad-looking woman.” 

“Tt is Miss Carnarvon,” returned Windeley, 
surprised, and advanced to meet her. 

Miss Carnarvon was unfeignedly glad to see 
him. She grasped his hand, and said it was 
on his account entirely she had come to Gloster, 
though sbe had scarcely hoped to find him 
with so little trouble; but she had heard of 
a good situation that she thought might suit 
him, in a vessel going out whale-fishing, and 
she proceeded to describe its advantages, and 
urged him to look after it as speedily as 
might be. Not being sure of his address, she 
had deemed it speedier to come than to write. 

“Thanks!” he said, warmly. ‘You are, 
indeed, a good soul! ButI have a situation 
that I think would suit me better before my 
eye at present, and nearer home, If I fail in 
obtaining that, I will remember your kindness, 
and look after this one that you propose.” 

Miss Carnarvon regarded him searchingly. 

“You are averse to leaving Gloster, per- 
haps, Mr. Windeley. By the way, can the 
news Lheard in the ’bus as 1 came, that Miss 
Bayliss is going to marry Mr. Freyling next 
week, be true? It seems very sudden. Isita 
suitable match? Likely tobe a happy one, do 
you think?” 

He took her hand, and led her toward the 
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path to the beach. Mr. Freyling was just 
coming up it, having patronized the fishermen 
to his beart’s content, and remembering the 
possibility of Ermentrude’s growing weary of 
waiting. 

‘¢-Yonder is the man,” said he, Jaconically, 
‘“‘Tf May and December, brightness and mys- 
tery, innocence and rascality, are fit mates, 
then in every way is this match a suitable one, 
and likely to be happy!” 

Miss Carnarvon lonked down as Eberhard in- 
dicated, and Mr, Freyling at the same mo- 
ment looked up. For an instant their eyes 
held each other’s as if too fascinated to move, 
then Miss Carnarvon sprung forward with a 
ery of joy. 

“Do the dead return to life? William, is 
it you?” she said. 


CHAPTER VIL 
“MISTAKEN IDENTITY.” 


“Did you address those questions to me, 
madam?” 

Mr. Freyling recovered himself instantly, 
finished his ascent, and approached Miss Car- 
narvon with great politeness; and no shade of 
anything unusual about him except, perhaps, 
a peculiar expression round the lips, 

“T cannot say it has been my good fortune 
as yet to meet any dead people who have re- 
turned to life; but, of course, I cannot vouch 
for the experience of everybody. Madam, I 
am not William, whoever he may be. I am 
grieved you should be disappointed.” 

*T should know your voice among a thou- 
sand!” cried the woman, more violently agi- 
tated than Windeley would have believed 
that reserved, quiet woman could have been, 
“Oh, William, why did you let me think you 
dead? What have you been doing these 
months that I have mourned for you? My 
dear, is it no pleasure to you—you look so 
cold and grave—no joy again to see your 
poor—” 

‘Tt is a great pleasure to make your ac- 
quaintance for the first time,” interrupted he, 
civilly. ‘*My name is Eiward Freyling; at 
your service, madam. Yours is—” 

He paused, invitingly. 

‘“‘What does the man mean?’ cried poor 
Miss Carnarvon, looking round at Windeley 
watching the scene with no atom of expression 
in his countenance, and then at the sea and 
sky. ‘Is not he going to own me? 
lost his memory? Is he mad?” 

‘Not at all, madam,” Freyling bowed, cour- 
teously. ‘‘As you have not as yeti volunteered 
your name, I cannot search in memory’s stores 


assert to be entirely and completely unknown 
to me. I cannot recall”—he paused, and 


Has he 


looked thoughtfully down for a few moments, 
as if in polite anxiety to gratify her evident 
desire for recognition—‘*I cannot recall ever 
having met you before.” 

“My name! What should it be but your 
own?” cried she, emphatically, coming nearer 
to him, and gazing into the dark, hard visage. 

“Indeed!” in puzzled surprise. ‘* You are 
Miss Freyling? Some relation whom I ought 
to know? Pardon me, but, upon my life, your 
face is strange, and yet I think it is one to be 
easily remembered after once beholding. You 
have so entirely the advantage over me.” Hoe 
shrugged his shoulders, helplessly. ‘‘ You 
must be misled by some extraordinary like- 
ness, Miss Freyling, if that indeed be your 
name.” 

“T am not to be misled by fool’s play like 
this! Your relation!—you know as well as I 
do what relation | am to you, William Carnar- 
von!” 

Her voice trembled a little. 

“Excuse me—Edward Freyling,” he bowed, 

“ And you know my name as well as your 
own,” she went on, unheedingly—Janet Carnar- 
von! This is a sorry joke, William, and you 
act it badly. It is not so long since we parted 
tuat you can pretend to have lost memory of 
the years you and I lived together. A sorry 
joke, indeed, to welcome home like this one 
who has done so much and borne so much for 
you as I have, William!” 

“TY wish I knew whero tho joke lay!” cried 
he, in exasperation, ‘If you consider you are 
making it, let me tell you it may be carried a 
httle too far, My temper is not angelic.” 

**T know,” she nodded; “it never was, 
Neither is mine—point of resemblance there.” 

“This grows impertinent—annoying!” His 
features began to work, and bis lips whiten, 
‘*T have treated you, so far, as a lady laboring 
under an erroneous impression; but a lady 
would not annoy. You must be either a luna- 
tic esvaped from somes asylum, whose keeper 
ought to be sought for, or an impostor, whom, 
it any further persecution is attempted, I sball 
give in cnarge of the police,” 

His eyes flashed evilly, but they never met 
hers, They flashed all ways from her steady 
gaze, that never wandered from him, 

“You dare to insult—to disown mel” she 
cried, her temper leaping, quick as a tiger’s 
spring, into her voice, ‘Tuke care, William; 
a warm friend makes a bitter enemy, and I’ve 
done and borne for you what no other woman 
alive would haveendured. But I may be tried 
too far. For the last time of asking ”—she 
laughed unsteadily as she put a pleading hand 
on bis arm, ‘‘ will you say this was just a joke 


| to tease me, and—and that you are really glad 
tor it; but your features I most distinctly | 


to see me again?” 
She was giving way, he thought, like a 
cruel coward, 


Shaking off her touch as if it had beena 
viper’s, he said, loudly, “If you dv not go 
your way instantly, woman, and leave me in 
peace, the lockup shall hold you to-night for a 
certainty. A man in my position—master of 
Freyling Place, is not to be annoyed with im- 
punity, you shall find. Leave me, woman!” 

‘Oh, you are master of Freyling Place, are 
you?” sneered she, a cloud, evil as his own, 
gathering over her brow, her tightened lips 
twitching. ‘And you with money, and 
house, and power to Loast of, think me, in 
peverty—homeless and helpless, perhaps—no 
fit mate for you now, eh?’ Then, her tone 
changing quickly. ‘‘ You won’t, even for the 
sake of what has been, ask me home to your 
abundanee—give me food and shelter for one 
night?” 

“Make yourself very sure that I will not!” 
hissed he. ‘Bo off, woman! Don’t carry 
this absurd scene any further!” 

She went astep nearer to him, fearlessly, 
and stared steadily at him. 

Eberhard, standing but a few steps away, 
was forgotten and unseen by both of them. 

“You are playing a deep game, William,” 
said the woman—‘‘a deeper one than I can 
fathom all in a moment; but get to the bottom 
of it I assure you Iwill! As you seem to 
think you can afford to make an enemy of me, 
beit so. You are planning a gay marriage for 
yourself, I hear—a most fitting marriage truly 
between an innocent child and such as you— 
and you believe that I will stand quietly by 
while that goes on, You must have lost all 
the little sense you ever had. I will stop this 


marriage. Mark you that, my grateful Wil- 
liam! I will put a stop to it!” 


“How, madam?” 

He could not have uttered more than those 
two words had his life depended on three, 

His gaze, deepening, burned with fu y; bis 
hands were clinched as they hung by his side, 

** All in good time!” laughed she, turning on 
her keel, and drawing her shawl neatly round 
her, “I am not in the habit of showing my 
cards before I play them; but you shall not be 
kept waiting too long. I promise you that, 
gay William! Good-day, my dear!” 

Freyling took a step forward as if he would 
have seized her. e 

Eberhard, noting his expression, quistly ad- 
vanced a step; and the master of Freyling 
Place changed countenance, and paused, 

“Have you beard this extraordinary crea- 
ture?” he asked, smiling, but failing altogether 
to conceal anxisty. ‘A being more mad it 
was never my lot to encounter. I must take 
measures for her removal. A man in my 
position cannot be persecuted like this, ean he?” 

“T should say not,” returned Windeley, 
moving on in the direction Miss Carnaryou had 
taken, 
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The master of Freyling Place stood an in- 
stant, gazed all round, then swiftly, as if seven- 
leagued boots had been on his feet, strode off 
toward his house. 

That house lay wrapped in silence as mid- 
night sounded from the village church tower, 

Not a bird nor a dog disturbed the calm, 
sweet stillness of the summer night, 

The whole neighborhood seemed asleep. 

Away in the village no lights gleamed; no 
sound but the gentle murmuring of the waves 
arose, 

Freyling Place stood brown and quiet, with 
no light in any of its numerous windows, ex- 
cept one, and that one was a window looking 
into the most lonely part of the grounds, the 
window of the green chamber, in which Mr, 
Freyling sat with papers and ink on the table 
before him, his hand supporting his head, his 
gaze fixed on one spot in the carpet, and evi- 
dently absorbed in the deepest thought. It 
was not pleasant thought, if one might judge 
from his knitted brow, the occasional restless 
movement of the hands; but it was so wholly 
absorbing that one o'clock struck without his 
heeding it, and the silence went on unbroken 
until two strokes fell from the stable clock, 
and were caught up and echoed by various 
toned clocks within the house. Still Mr, Frey- 
ling never stirred. 

It was Sam the butiler’s business to see that 
every door and window of the house was 
securely fastened before the household retired 
to rest; but surely that trustworthy servant 
had strangely neglected his duties to-night, 
for with a gentle touch the heavy gate of the 
court-yard opened, and a man from outside 
entered as the clocks were striking two. 

Tostig roused with a warning, quick growl 
as the intruding footstep caught bis ear; but 
the man went across to him, patted his shaggy 
head, spoke his name with a few caressing 
words, and the animal, wagging his tail, laid 
down again instantly, watcbful but contented. 

Quietly through the second doors and round, 
as one who thoroughly knew his way, the in- 
truder bent his steps along the terrace, across 
the dewy lawn, and among the dark-looking 
beds of mignonette and geranium, until he 
paused at the study window. 

As he tapped, it opened noiselessly, and a 
light glimmering forth showed Sam Ford’s 
features, 

“Come in, Mr. Eberhard; it is all right, 
sir, You are as punctual as time itself,” said 
the servant, 

Then he Ied the way, as for an honored 
guest, out of the room, across the old oaken 
hall, with its decorations of stags’ antlers, up 
the broad state staircase, along thickly-carpeted 
corridors, and through noiseless baize-covered 
doors, until they reached the ante-room of the 
chamber Mr, Freyling usually orcupied, 
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“He ain’t here, sir,” said Sam; ‘‘he isin the 
green room, right at the other end, so you can 
take your time, and search thoroughly.” 

He carried the light over to the huge brass- 
bound oaken chest, that was nearly as high as 
himself, 

Taking a bunch of keys from his pocket, 
Eberhard examined the lock. 

“T had these made from the waxen im- 
pressions, Sam,” he said. ‘Hurrah! it fits 
capitally. Now, what is inside?” 

Papers, papers—papers, it seemed, and papers 
only, neatly arranged in their resp: ctive 
pigeon-holes, labeled and ticketed; no vestige 
of money, nor plate, nor any valuable such as 
is usually accounted as worthy of search by a 
burglar. 

Mr. Freyling evidently kept those elsewhere, 
but Windeley seemed quite contented with 
what he found, for he uttered an exclamation 
of joy as he drew forth one musty, aged 
packet of letters and copies of registers, ap- 
parently. 

“ Here is what I want, Sam,” he said, thrust- 
ing them securely into his breast-pocket, and 
buttoning his coat over them. ‘‘ We need 
spend no more time here now.” 

As he locked the chest up again, and re- 
moved the key, there sounded the faint open- 
ing of a door at some distence, but Eberhard 
and his companion were too interested to hear 
it, 

As they stood looking at a desk lying on 
the table, a slow footstep came along the pas- 
sage, but neither noticed it, until Eberhard, 
glancing toward the door ajar, saw upon it 
the flicker of an approaching light. 

“Hide, Sam!” he whispered, pressing the 
old man’s arm, and pointing to that sign of 
some one coming, 

“Mercy on us!” ejaculated the servant, and 
retired behind the curtain, whisking out the 
candle he held as he did so. 

There was only the one curtain, and no 
place in the apartment for Eberhard to retire 
into; but that careless, strong young man 
hardly looked as if hiding from any eye were 
a likely amusement of his, 

He stood quietly leaning against the table, 
and watched, as Mr. Freyling, in dressing- 
gown and slippers, with a candle in his hand, 
and still that thoughtful cloud upon his brow, 
entered and approached the bookcase, 

He put up his band to select the book he 
wanted, but as he touched it some instinct 
made him turn and glance uneasily round the 
room; and when he saw that figure dimly out- 
lined before the window’s light, standing tall 
and motionless within a few inches of him, 
he uttered an exclamation of fear, 

“Good-evening, Mr. Freyling,” said Win- 
deley, quietly moving and putting himself be- 


tween Freyling and the bell-rope hanging by 
the side of the fire-place. 

“Tt is you, is it?’ Ireyling, fixing his piere- 
ing gaze on the young man, recovered com- 
posure (or appeared to recover it) with an 
effort. ‘So you have come to this, Win- 
deley?” 

‘So it appears,” said the other, to fill vp the 
pause, 

“T always suspected you were hanging about 
here for not much good, but scarcely expected 
burglary of you.” 

Another pause; then, assuming more bluster 
of manner with each word, but growing very 
white as he noted how the other had intercepi- 
ed the bell and the fire-irons: 

‘Come, my fine fellow, now you are fairly 
caught, I advise you to make a clean breast of 
it. Put down, without more ado, whatever 
you may have got of mine, tell me honestly 
who are your accomplices—you never got in 
here alone—and then perhaps I may be in- 
duced, remembering your youth and former 
display of courage, to deal leniently with 
you,” 

“You are very kind.” It was impossible for 
Freyling to determine if the humility of this 
midnight intruder was unfeigned or satirical, 
“T have nothing of yours in my possession, I 
came for nothing of yours, Mr. Freyling. As 
to accomplices—well, I have none to help me 
now, sir. It is man to man, if you are think- 
ing of personal chastisement for this (as you 
may call it) liberty I have taken,” 

He smiled, secure in conscious strength as 
he spoke, 

Mr. Freyling was also a powerful man; but 
he glanced over that muscularly graceful, 
lightly active figure before him, and the 
thought of single combat went out of his head. 

Windeley was still standing before tbe bell. 

““You have the impudence of a dozen 
thieves,’ Freyling said, with angry surprise, 
‘““T must ascertain that none of My spoons are 
about you, or packed up outside. You thought 
that a likely place for valuables, I dare say, 
young fellow,” pointing to the brass bound 
chest; ‘but a little difficult to open, no doubt, 
you found it, or did I interrupt you a minute 
too soon, eh?” sneeringly. 

“Not at all,” responded Eberhard, politely. 
“Twas just thinking of withdrawing as you 
came in, I will not intrude now on you any 
longer. May I have your light to guide me 
down-stairs?’ stretching out bis hand, 

“You think Tam going to let you escape 
scot free, at your own time, without searching 
you, a burglar whom I have caught in my 
house?” cried Freyling, fairly aghast av the 
other’s coolness, 

‘*Pardon me; you missiate the case. I tell 
you, on my word of honor, that I have nothing 


of yours in my possession. I will certainly 
not submit to be searched, and will leave you 
now, for it was not to interview you that I 
came.” 

“1 believe you there. Seven years’ penal 
servitude, young fellow, you might expect for 
this night’s business; but ”—he lowered his voice 
and looked round; no movement came from the 
curtain, behind which Sam Ford crouched; all 
was still quiet outside—“ but,”—Mr, Freyling 
moved a few steps nearer Windeley, with his 
keen eyes still on him—* but Iam in want of a 
man after your fashion just now—a rascal of 
your stamp” (with a short laugh), ‘‘ to carry 
out successfully a little design of mine that 
may require such qualities,” 

“You flatter.” 

“You were standing by, I think, on the cliff 
this evening, when I had an interview with a 
curious woman—Miss Carnarvon, she called 
herself.” 

“Toverheard from beginning to end of a 
most curious interview. Miss Carnarvon in- 
sinuated some rather unpleasant things about 
you, it struck me,” said Windeley. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Freyling, calmly, ‘ that 
T was not free to marry Miss Bayliss, and that 
she, Janet Carnarvon, had a legal claim on my 
home and name. My pretended non-recogni- 
tion of that woman was of course pretense. 
Her sudden appearance took me by surprise, 
and I acted unwisely in the impulse which 
prompted me to disown and defy her, and 
there only remains one course open to me, I 
wish her to be taken temporarily out of my 
way, and do not mistake, I think, when I fancy 
this is a thing you, Windeley, could manage 
cleverly for me.” 

“In what way?’ asked the listener, laconi- 
cally. 

“T will send a message to ask her to meet 
me to morrow night as the dusk falls on tbe 
beach, You must have a boat in readiness; 
you meet hey throw a cloak or something over 
her head, carry her off to the boat, and thence 
by it to a steamer which I will arrange shall 
be in waiting under the cliff; then give her 
chloroform, or a drug, or manage how you 
like; but keep her quiet until the steamer has 
run you up the coast of Maine. You will have 
no trouble about the matter; no questions will 
be asked. Iarrango all that. Take the wo- 
man up to Bangor and get her nice lodgings; 
have herin every way treated in the kindest 
manner, but take care that she has no money 
in her pocket to come back with. Watch her, 
and keep her there until this day week, my 
wedding-day, isover. After that I will write 
to you, and give further instructions, Here,” 
—he unlocked the drawer of his desk, and took 
out a roll of bank-notes; then locking it again 
hurriedly, handed the money to Eberhard, 
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“You shall have a8 much again when your 
task is satisfactorily completed. What do you 
say? Decide quickly, for I have had another 
man in my thoughts, If you won't, he will.” 

“This business you propose will do her no 
harm?’ questioned Windeley, slowly. 

“T swear it won't. Janet Carnarvon is not 
my wife—I swear it!” 

‘‘T may as well undertake this affair as the 
other mar you speak of,” said Eberhard, after 
another moment or two of reflection. ‘ And 
the reward! Thanks. I understand perfectly, 
and bid you good-evening, Mr. Freyling.” 

‘‘Good-evening,” said Freyling, slowly, going 
before him with the light down-stairs. “I 
think we understand each other thoroughly, 
eh? Oh, this is the window you came in by, is 
it?” 

“This was my entrance,” said Windeley, 
coolly, stopping at the study. ‘‘I need not 
trouble you to attend me any further, sir.” 

Mr. Freyling did not notice tbat the roll of 
notes he had given Eberhard had been left by 
that extraordinary young man among the 
books upon the study table. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
LISTENERS. 

THERE were so many strangers coming to and 
going from Gloster as the preparations for the 
wedding of the master of Freyling Place went 
on, that a certain extra one was scarcely 
noticed by the excited villagers at first. 

He never went near Laurel Villa, so he could 
have no business there; but he hovered a good 
deal around Freyling Place, and yet seemed to 
have no business there. He was a tall, dark, 
rather gentlemanly-looking man, wearing 
clothes which tied him to no particular pro- 
fession, and he inhabited Eberhard Windeley’s 
late lodgings, for that erratic young man had 
disappeared again, and this time having taken 
his fishing tackle with him, it was supposed 
he had gone for good. 

His successor was more socially disposed 
than Windeley had been, and by-and by as he 
stayed on in the place made himself noticed, 
for he talked to everybody. 

Meeting Mr. Freyling one afternoon on the 
sunny cliff, this talkative stranger introduced 
himself to him, 

“Tt is a very fine day, sir,” he observed, put- 
ting himself rather in the approaching gentle- 
man’s way; but lifting his hat as he did so. 

‘Very fine,” responded Freyling, who was 
in a hurry, and wished to pass on, 

“Youare Mr. Freyling, of course,” said the 
communicative one, ‘‘ You have been pointed 
out to me a dozen times, sir, as the gentleman 
who is to be married the day after to-morrow. 
May I be allowed, sir, to congratulate you on 
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the coming event? Myname is Becker—that 
is what my name is.” 

“Thank you, Mr. 
obliged ” said Freyling. 

“Tadmire the style you are doing your 
house up in immenstly, Mr, Freyling; not that 
I have been able to see very much of it, for in 
looking round, that dog of yours has alarmed 
mea good deal. Splendid animal—true St. 
Bernard, is not he?—but fierce. Now I fancy 
1 must kave seen you before, Mr. Freyling, for 
I remember a dog exactly like that was bought 
by a gentleman of your name, at Narcot, a 
little place at the foot of the Alps, you know, 
Do you know Narcotat all, Mr. Freyling?” 

He looked curiously at Freyling as he asked 
this apparently unimportant question, and saw 
that gentleman turn livid for one moment, then 
flush and cloud, 

‘¢*T cannot spare time for gossip to-day,” said 
Freyling, but though he spoke sternly, his 
words were a little indistinct. ‘*I must walk 
on, my good man.” 

“Tl just walk with you, if you will allow 
me, sir,” said the obliging Becker. ‘‘Pve been 
puzzling my head about this dog of yours, 
How long have you had bim?” 

“How long? Oh, perhaps a year,” said 
Freyling, carelessly. 

“Exactly. It is just a year this very week 
since I was at that place I speak of—Narcot, 
T was sent abroad on a little bit of as disagree- 
able business, sir, as you can well fancy—a 
forgery, Mr. Freyling, but the man escaped 
me, i was desperately annoyed at the time, 
but rather glad afterward, for I heard that the 
poor beggar died suddenly very soon after, so 
he got his punishment, you see, withcut my 
help. He was a thorough rascal, but as deep 
and clever a scoundrel as ever lived, Mr, 
Freyling, sir, that forger I speak of was!” 

‘* Was he?” returned the master of Freyling 
Place, in a tone sadly lacking interest. ‘‘ lam 
afraid 1 must walk a little faster than you will 
care about, Mr. Becker.” 

“ Any pace suits me,” returned amiable Mr. 
Becker, brightly quickening his steps to prove 
bis words. ‘‘ Let me see; you do know Narcot, 
I think you said, Mr. Freyling?”’ 

“T have been there ”—hesitatingly. ‘‘ I have 
been to most places,” 

“Of course you have! Any one can see at 
glance you are a traveled gentleman. Well, 
then, Mr. Freyling, you and I have met before, 
T’ll take the liberty of recalling the circum- 
stances of our meeting to your mind, sir, 
though I don’t in the least take it amiss your 
forgetting a common name like mine ~ Becker, 
sir; that is what my name is. Now yours, 
being aristocratic in sound, has kept in my re- 
collection, Mr. Freyling; but Becker, I don’t 
wonder at its slipping out of yours,” 


Becker; I am much 


‘Becker? I seem to have some faint re- 
membrance of the name,” said Mr. Freyling, 
feebly. 

‘*Pll recall the circumstances, sir, if you'll 
allow me,” said Mr, Becker, politely. ‘‘ You 
were staying at Narcot for pleasure at the time 
I speak of, and I came there on business, being 
a detective in search of a forger. Well, there 
was a young man called Windeley passing 
through Narcot. You ain’t listening, I fear, 
sir?—bored, eh?’—peeping inquisitively round 
to behold the other’s averted countenance; but 
Mr. Freyliug, with his head bent in an uncom- 
fortable angle toward the sea, muttered that 
he was listening. 

Mr. Becker, being a man of observation, 
noticed that the hand his companion raised to 
pass his hankerchief across bis forehead trem- 
bled; but he was too engrossed in watching his 
companion, and bis ccmpanion was too engrossed 
in watcbing the waves, for either to notice an 
old fisherman, sloucbing along in the same di- 
rection as themselves, measuring his steps so 
that the wind should bring large fragments of 
their conversation to his ears, kept greedily 
open for the same. It was only old Dan 
Hector. 

‘Getting a little warm, Mr. Freyling. Let 
us walk a pace slower,” suggested Mr, Becker, 
considerately. ‘‘ Well, as I was saying, sir, 
this young man called Windeley, passing 
through Nareot, had that dog of yours with him, 
and you took an enormous faney for him, 
Windeley agreed to sell, but you could not 
agree about the price; so I being slightly 
kvown to Windeley, was called into his apart- 
ments to value the animal, and it was there, 
Mr. Freyling, that you met me. I valued the 
dog, and you bought him at my valuation, and 
got him cheap, for a magnificent animal he is. 
Windeley and he parted like two brothers. I 
think you’ll remember the little occurrence of 
the detective’s turning into a valuer,if you 
think back a little. My hunt after and escape 
of that forger made rather a sensation in that 
little place, Narcot. My name—Becker, sir— 
was rather brought forward in connection 
with the affair, and after you and Windeley 
had completed your bargain, I remember giv- 
ing you a little sketch of the busi: vss; and you 
were just for the moment rather painfully in- 
terested, Mr. Freyling, don’t you know?—for 
in my description of the forging rascal I was 
looking after, you thought you recognized a 
friend of your own. I hope you were mistaken 
Mr. Freylivg, in that; I have not seen you 
since to ask you?” 

“T was entirely mistaken, thanks,’ said 
Freyling, speaking clearly, but yet without 
turning his head. ‘The resemblance was a 
little striking from your description, I re- 
member; but it was a false alarm, I am a 
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shocking hand at remembering faces, Mr, 
Becker. I am short-sighted a little; so you 
must excuse my not recognizing yours until 
you recalled those circumstances to me. Now 
I remember you perfectly, and hope to see 
youagain. I give an entertainment to-morrow 
—a kind of fete, on the eve of my wedding. 
Will you come to it? I should be very glad; 
but I must really say good-day now. Iam 
overwhelmed by business.” 

Mr. Becker said he should be very glad to 
avail himself of Mr. Freyling’s kind invitation. 
Mr, Becker returned Mr. Freyling’s courteous 
farewell, and after watching, with a curious 
smile, the master of Freyling Place’s hurried 
departing steps, Mr. Becker went on the beach 
to find some one else to converse with. 

Meantime, old Dan Hector went slouching 
and chuckling along to himself until he came 
upon a shady nook bebind a huge, loose, stand- 
ing mass of rock, where sat Flora Maynard and 
her cousin, Ermentrude Bayliss, with books in 
their hands, and the fresh little breeze ruffling 
their bright hair and ribbons, 

Flora had not doubted yet that the fate she 
was helping to force her cousin into must 
prove in the end the best for her. 

She was aware how this engagement had al- 
fered Ermentrude from a bright, lively girl 
intoa quiet, melancholy woman. Shesaw how 
her appetite had failed, guessed that she cried 
half the nights, knew that she took no interest 
in herelaborate trousseau; nor in the equally 
elaborate preparations in progress for her 
reception at the Frey ling Place,—knew, indeed, 
that all the heart, and life, and spirit seemed to 
have gone out of the girl; but then Mr. Bay- 
liss’s heart, and life, and spirit seemed to have 
taken so many new leases since his daughter’s 
engagement had become an accomplished fact. 

His debts were paid, his cares had vanished, 
his whole demeanor had changed. 

“Ermentrude cannot regret that!” Flora 
said to herself; ‘‘and by-and-by, when she 
gets used to ber new life and her husband, and 
has those thousands a-year at her dis} osal— 
lucky girl!—she wil! see matters in their proper 
light, and brighten up, surely!” 

Old Hector paused opposite the two young 
ladies, made a feint of doffing his woolen cap, 
and saying, “‘Good-morning!” Then, smiling 
maliciously, ventured, ‘You don’t happ=u to 
be able to tell me where I could find that Mr. 
Windeley, as he calls himself, do you, Miss 
Bayliss?” 

‘““We know nothing about Mr. Windeley,” 
said Flora, looking up sharply. ‘ You must 
carry your curiosity elsewhere, Dan Hector.” 

‘Beg pardon, but I did not point my ques- 


tion at you, miss. You are a lady as keeps} 


yourself to yourself, we know; but Miss 
Bayliss, here, is more likely than anybody else 


to know the whereabouts of a young chap as 
she was more about with than anybody else. 
And as to curiosity, miss, when there’s likely 
to be a thumping reward offered for him, I 
don’t see why as an honest fisherman is to be 
blamed for curiosity because he is anxious, 
naturally, to be the first as gets it.” 

‘““Who would offer a reward for Mr, Win- 
deley?” said Flora, scornfully. 

Ermentrude looked up suddenly, but said 
nothing. 

“Why, that police in gentleman’s dress— 
that ‘detection,’ as he calls himself down in 
the village—would. Ay, we all guessed Win- 
deley was hiding; but we did not know why 
until I’ve just chanced to hear the ‘detection’ 
talking it over with Mr. Freyling. He is a 
forger—that is what your fine spark is, Miss 
Bayliss! He has escaped from no ends of 
prisons; but this detection is a sharp chap, 
and he'll have him, ’special’ if Mr. Freyling 
helps, as he is likely to do from what I heard, 
Windeley better not show his face here a-staring 
at and insulting of honest fishermen any more, 
That detection will have him sharp as a 
needle!” 

“Ts this true, Hector?” said Flora, with in- 
terest. ‘I am not surprised; but—” 

“You dare to encourage this horrid false- 
hood?” cried Ermentrude, rising, trembling 
and white. ‘* You dare to encourage this back- 
biting old coward to invent tales against the 
absent man, who cannot defend himself? 
You know it is false, Flora! You know you 
are speaking calumny against a man whom 
you only hate, Dan Hector, because he is a 
thousand-fold too brave, too noble, too great 
for such as you to like! Go away, wicked old 


Story teller, or the police will have you—have 


you up for libel! Go away, I tell you; I won’t 
let you speak a word more!” 

With her eloquence suddenly dissolving into 
a tempest of tears, she sunk down by her cou- 
sip’s side, 

Malicious old Hector, thoroughly enjoying 
her discomfiture, and feeling his slights avenged, 
went laughing on his way; and Miss Maynard 
bent, horrified, over the agitated girl. 

““Ermentrude, have you no self-respect, no 
pride? Do you want the whole of Gloster to 
be informed by old Hector that you are shame- 
fully and passionately in love with a man who 
never wanted to have anything to do with 
you?” asked she, using the most stinging words 
she could think of in order to rouse the other. 
“A man who is a scamp; who is a—” 

‘Don’t say a word against aim, for I won't 
endure it!” sobbed Ermentrude. ‘The whole 
of Gloster may know the truth if it likes, for 
the truth is that I love that man, scamp as he 
may be, careless as I know he is, better than I 
love my own life!” 
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“Ermentrude, how dare you make such a 
disgraceful confession? It islucky indeed there 
is only wind and sun to hear ”—looking bastily 
round. ‘You who are to marry another man 
in two days, to own that you—” 

“T who am too overwhelmed with misery to 
eare for anything else!” Ermentrude cried, in 
her passion of tears and woe, ‘I who have 
borne silently all the horrible pain and crush- 
ing misery of this hateful marriage, forced 
upon me, until | must speak out or break my 
heart. I must cry out to some one, for I am 
too wretched to bear it. Flora, I cannot marry 
Mr, Freyling, when I love Eberhard Windeley 
with every bit of heart I possess!” 

“You must marry Mr, Freyling, when he 
has paid thousands of dol'ars for your father’s 
debts, on the sole conditicn that you should be 
his wife. You must marry the man to whom 
you have given your pledged word,” said Flora, 
sternly. ‘‘Tbhink of the lovely house, the 
money, the—” 

‘The man!” finished Ermentrude, miserably. 
“T would live with Eberbard in prison, in a 
hovel, anywhere! I hate—I loathe—I cannot 
marry Herbert Freyling!” 

‘You have gone too far to draw back now,” 
said Flora, taking her arm and raising her by 
main force. ‘‘Come home and lock at that 
lovely Brussels lace vail, and that gown of 
beautiful white, soft silk. If the sigbt of those 
would not reconcile you to marry any man, 
you are not feminine. Lucky, indeed, that no- 
body was near to hear the dreadful truths you 
have been blurting out,” 

What would Miss Maynard have said had 
she known that, standing behind that shelter- 
ing bowlder Eberhard Windeley had overheard 
every word Ermentrude had sobbed forth? 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EVE OF THE WEDDING. 

Ir was the evening before Mr. Freyling’s 
wedding, and guests and flowers, music and 
light, dancing feet and merry voices, made 
brigbt once again the rooms of Freyling place. 

All was successful and princely as it had 
been before, when Mr, Freyling entertained, 
only then Miss Bayliss had been the gayest, as 
well as the loveliest, amid the throng; now 
she moved by her future husband’s side, pale 
and mirthless, so quiet, so still, with sucha 
heavy depth of trouble for any one to see who 
looked well into her beautiful azure eyes, that 
some of the guests who were of a poetical turn 
of mind declared that in her white dress, with 
its wreathings of flowers, she looked like a sac- 
rifice. 

Otbers questioned, whisperingly, ‘‘ Was this 
as bappy a match as it should be? Or could it 
be that, with all this fair seeming, something 
clouded lurked bebind the scenes?” 


The evening wore on to supper-time. 

Old Sam, the butler, was strangely agitated 
to night, and, by making the most unaccounta- 
ble mistakes throughout the evening, he had 
somewhat roused his master’s non-angelic tem- 
per. But vexation is rarely proof against a 
good meal and champagne; so, when Mr. Frey- 
ling rose at the expiration of supper to tell his 
friends how glad he was to see them, he looked 
radiant, and like a man who has no wish left 
ungratified. 

He made a nice little carefully-preparcd 
speech, alluding most touchingly to the change 
in his future life that would take place to- 
morrow. 

Indeed, he was almost overcome by emotion 
as he mentioned Ermentrude; but the girl her- 
self listened, white and emotionless, as she had 
been all the evening. 

Then some one rose up to propose the bride- 
elect’s health; and then some one else proposed 
the bridegroom’s; and Mr. Freyling was just 
getting upon his feet again to reply, when a 
sudden commotion was heard in the hall. 

It was so sultry and beautiful a night, that 
every door and window was open. 

Could some unruly people be taking advan- 
tage of that to force an entrance? some of the 
guests wondered, listening to the numerous 
voices and footsteps that were certainly enter- 
ing and coming nearer. 

They had not to wonder long, 

Old Sam flung wide the door of the banquet- 
ing-room, and the uninvited visitors came in— 
quite a throng of them—headed by a hand- 
some, distinguished-looking young man, whom 
one or two recognized as being Eberhard 
Windeley. 

But there was a wonderful change about 
him. He had doffed his fishing dress for the 
quiet black of a gentleman’s evening costume, 
and easy and graceful, gentlemanly and cour- 
teous, as one who was at home, he advanced to 
the end of the crowded table. 

On his arm leaned a lady, tall and dark, 
whom one or two again recognized as Miss Car- 
naryon. 

Beside her was the talkative Mr. Becker 
and another gentleman, unmistakably of legal 
cut, and after them two or three more people, 
perfect strangers to every one in the room ex- 
cept to Mr. Freyling. 

He knew each one of them as his eyes met 
theirs; and such of the guests as chanced to be 
looking at him—who were not many, for inter- 
est was concentrated on the new-comers—saw 
that, as his features whitened, his stalwart 
frame seemed to shrink and quiver, and on his 
countenance there settled gradually the expres- 
sion of despair. 

His arms fell nerveless by bis side. He still 
stood half leaning against the table, but uttered 
no sound, 


a 


Eberhard Windeley, advancing quietly, 
glanced round upon the startled, amazed peo- 
ple; his dark eyes gave one quick flash in Er- 
mentrude’s direction; but her golden head 
bent, and the plate before her was all that she 
could see. 

“T am very glad indeed to see you all here,” 
began the young man’s ringing, pleasant voice, 
and some of the listeners wondered was he 
crazed? ‘' Although it is not by invitation that 
you are honoring my house to-night, I hope the 
occasions will be many and not far distant 
when it will be so. I am coming to live 
among you as owner of Freyling Place. I 
have already resided among some of you under 
different auspices, and trust that the friends I 
have had the good fortune to make in those 
past days”—he glanced again at Ermentrude; 
but, pale and still, she made no response— 
*«will be preserved and multiplied in the days 
to come. My friends, I welcome you all 
heartily, and hope the change of host will not 
interfere with your enjoyment this evening.” 

Every head turned with one accord from the 
utterer of this extraordinary speech to Mr. 
Freyling as murmurs of incredulity and 
amazement went round—murmurs that deep- 
ened as Freyling’s demeanor was observed. 

Standing there, a picture of helpless, stony 
despair, he strove to say something, and his 
dry lips failed him. 

Seizing a champagne bottle near, he poured 
its contents into a glass, and drained it at one 
draught, 

“What is the meaning of this insolence— 
this tomfoolery?” he said, unsteadily. 

‘*The meaning, Mr. Carnarvon, as you 

know very well,” said the legal-looking gentle- 
man, advancing then and calmly taking up the 
story, “is that your imposture—your most 
Caring and hitherto marvelously successful 
smposture—is discovered and defeated. We 
are here, my good man, to give you the chance 
of retiring quietly, and without your well-de- 
erved punishment, from this scene of your 
roguery; in which case, we iusist upon a full 
nd complete confession, both verbal and writ- 
fen. In the event of your refusa] to accept 
this most charitable offer cf my friend here, 
Mr. Windeley- an event, however, we do not 
anticipate, for, with all your knayery, you 
kre no fool, William Carnarvon—we are here 
fo talk to you about a certain case of forgery, 
committed a year ago upon—” 

‘Excuse me,” said Mr. Becker, pushing for- 
ward, ‘‘it is my duty to apprehend this man, 
™m any case, on that charge of forgery—the 
forgery of Simon Lowless’s name on a bank 
bill for five thousand dollars, Ah, yes, Mr. 
Carnarvon, you eluded me at N very clev- 
erly, and that pretending to be dead was a 
neat dodge—a very neat dodge. But you need 
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not try any more of ’em now. ‘You’ve run 
yourself out, that is what you have done, and 
V’ll run you in as sure as my name’s Becker— 
ha, ha!’ — rubbing his hands, and turning 
round to see the effect his joke had upon the 
assembly. 

The assembly was too enrapt to notice that 
there was a joke. 

“‘T identify that man as my brother,” said 
Miss Carnarvon, stepping forward at a signal 
from Eberhard Windeley, and pointing her 
thin, steady hand toward Freyling — ‘‘my 
brother, William Carnarvon. I swear te him. 
I would swear to, and could prove his identity 
to the satisfaction of any court of law. All 
these people”—she turned toward the stran- 
gers who had entered with her—‘“ have known 
him intimately through all his life—would 
recognize him anywhere, and identify him 
now. Ab, William, you disowned me a week 
ago; I only revenge myself by owning you to- 
day my brother, a mild revenge, after all.” 

“Janet—my sister!” he whispered in dry, 
low, pleading tones, 

She hesitated a moment, then slowly walked 
round to where he stood. 

He put out his arm, put it round her, and, 
drawing her a few yards away from the table, 
bent and whispered to her eagerly. 

Mr. Becker’s keen gaze watched them as they 
stood; and perhaps he noted how the woman’s 
hard expression softened as the man’s pleading 
went on, 

When he paused, she began in her turn to 
talk. 

“T claim this house and lands ”—Windeley’s 
clear voice riveted attention again—‘ under 
the will of my uncle, Herbert Freyling, de- 
ceased. I knew Mr. Freyling when alive 
slightly; that man there — that impostor— 
knew him intimately; and when he died, (as 
I can prove that he did die suddenly, without 
warning, of heart disease, in a little village of 
Switzerland), that man, Carnarvon, by means I 
hope he will explain to us, carried out a daring 
idea of personating him. He passed himself 
off as the dead man, the dead man as himself, 
came boldly here, calling himself Freyling, 
and, thanks to my uncle’s absence from this 
place since his boyhood, was unchallenged and 
accepted as the legitimate owner of Freyling 
Place. It was some time after the imposture 
was achieved that letters I received from 
my supposed uncle roused my suspicions; 
tho writing (though a very fair iimitation) 
and one or two little ignorances displayed on 
various matters raised my suspicions, and once 
raised, many other things strengthened them, 
I came here disguised as an ordinary fisherman 
to study the case and gain proof of the impos- 
ture, and I had soon plenty collected. Sam 
Ford, the one old servant of my uncle’s whom 
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Carnarvon dared retain, had soon misdoubted 
his new master, and when I appeared, at once 
offered me his aid. To thoroughly satisfy his 
mind and my own, I laid alittle plot. I wrote 
down the true circumstances of the case as we 
believed them then, and have proved them 
since, in a letter which I had conveyed to him 
without warning, on the occasion of the first 
entertainment he gave here, Watching him 
as he read that letter, we knew the truth, and 
I had then no further scruples. Some letters 
and papers were necessary for the proving of 
my identity and claim, but the obtaining them 
without caution impossible; so secretly twice I 
entered my own house—my own house, mind, 
in temporary possession of an impostor—and 
sought for and found among my uncle’s docu- 
ments those I needed.” 

He stopped there a moment, and vileeetg i 
looking across at Miss Flora Maynard, compelled 
by sheer force of will her eyes to meet his. 

She colored painfully, and averted her head 
instantly. 

Tt looked rather a bad proceeding, I know, 
at the time. I felt horribly like a burglar on 
the second occasion; but a man can enter his 
own house when and how he chooses, and I 
knew that, by every law of the land, this 
house was mine then, with everything it con- 
tained. Is not that so, Mr. Burt?’—turning 
to the legal gentleman, who bowed and said 
that, from the day of Herbert Freyling’s 
death, the Freyling property bad belonged by 
right to his heir, Hberhard Windeley. 

“On the midnight occasion of my entering 
here,” continued Windeley, ‘I encountered 
Mr. Freyling, who, judging me by surround- 
ing circumstances arascal, gave me a rascally 
commission to perform, which I accepted that 
he might not employ some one else less scru- 
pulous, but carried cut in my own way, not 
his. Miss Carnarvon, who bas to-day done me 
the greatest service, was to be—” 

“Stop!” said William Carnarvon, ‘There 
is no need to say anything about that. Iam 
ready now to make the confession you require; 
but, be it understood, I make it not from com- 
pulsion nor from fear” (Mr. Becker and the 
legal gentleman smiled, and the latter said 
‘cAhem!”), ‘but at the request of my dear 
sister here, Janet Carnarvon; and also because 
I repent of the imposture which was, to a great 
degree, thrust upon me. Ladies and gentle- 
men,”—as he spoke he poured oul and drank 
another glass of champagne,—‘‘ all Mr. Winde- 
ley has told you is substantially true. Herbert 
Freyling and I were boys at school together, 
and afterward continued friends, He chose 
to live abroad; Ialso preferred to do so for a 
number of years,and we saw much of each 
other. There was always between us, I must 
remark, a most striking likeness, his hight, 


complexion, even features, bearing strong re- 
semblance to mine. I got into trouble last 
year, and wrote another person’s name—” 

“Forgery!” supplied Mr, Becker, promptly. 
“Forgery, my boy!” 

“Tn consequence of which I again went 
abroad. Freyling beard of my trouble (from 
Mr. Becker there, whom I eluded by the by, 
at N. ), and followed me to another little 
village near, called D There, as be and 
I stood talking, and he was greatly agitated at 
my confession that I really had done the thing, 
he suddenly put his hand to his heart, and as 
he did so, without word or warning, fell dead 
at my feet. I tried to restore him, but vainly; 
and then the temptation assailed me of per- 
sonating him, simply to make my escape sure 
from the detectives after me. By changing 
clothes, papers, letters, etc., and altering the 
fashion of his and my hair and beard, the dis- 
guise on either side was complete. I left him 
lying there (he was shortly found and buried as 
myself), and went back to his hotel. Finding 
myself accepted there as the man I pretended 
to be, emboldened me, I knew much of Her- 
bert Freyling’s business, and his papers and 
luggage then in my possession told me more; 
but finding it impossible to manage the decep- 
tion thoroughly from abroad, I ventured to 
come over here, intending to realize a con- 
siderable sum of money, go off with it, and 
throw the thing up, but in carrying out 
that idea I was thrown much with Mr. Bayliss. 
Isaw his daughter, and my fate was sealed; 
for her sake I madly risked the danger I felt 
closing around me, and stayed on in het 
neighborhood, hoping to win her. To-morrow, 
with all my preparations completed, I should 
have quitted here forever, carrying with mea 
large sum of money—” 

‘‘ We'll take care you don’t do that!” inter- 
polated Mr. Becker, 

“And my bride. It was only until I had 
managed that that I wished Janet to be kept 
away. Iam only one day short of success, 
and am beaten!” 

His head sunk down as his voice stopped, and 
there was a moment's silence. Miss Carnarvork 
plucked her brother’s arm, and he raised him- 
self. 

“One moment’s private interview with my 
sister, andl am at your service, Mr. Becker,” 
he said, 

The detective answered nothing—perhaps 
he did not hear—and the brother and sister re- 
tired through the open window. 

The guests, and the supper, and the detective 
waited in vain for their return; but when it 
was unmistakably borne in upon the minds of 
the expectant assemblage that William Car- 
narvon never would return, but that his quick 
cunning, with his sister’s assistance, had com- 
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passed once more his escape, Mr. Becker 
merely said, with a smile, ‘I gave in that 
much to you, Mr. Windeley, but I took good 
care the raseal carried nothing with him; and, 
bless you, I shall have him again, as sure as a 
gun! He won’t escape me a third time or my 
name is not Becker!” 


CHAPTER X. 
“WILL YOU BE MISTRESS OF FREYLING 
PLACE?” 

“You will come with me, Flora?’ said Er- 
mentrude, entreatingly. ‘‘ You will walk with 
me to Freyling Place?” 

“Of course, if you insist,” said Flora; ‘ but 
if warn you, no companion more unfavorable 
to your interest; could you choose, Mr. Winde- 
ley would rather see a wet walrus sitting in his 
newly-done up drawing-room than me, and I 
don’t wonder at it.” 

“And you will stay in the room all the 
time? You won’t leave me alone with him for 
one minute, Flo, dear?” 

“ All right,” responded Filo, with mental re- 
servations. ‘‘ What do you suppose he would 
d» if he found you alone with him for one 
minute—eat you? That would be very sad. 
You used to be rather fond of a good many 
minutes alone with him, Miss Ermentrude; 
but, of course, that was before—” 


‘That was before be had reason to despise 
me, as | know he does now, from the bot- 
tom of his heart,” interrupted Ermentrude, 


turning away her head. ‘You don’t know 
how I dread facing him, Flora!” 

‘* My dear, if you are so certain of the state 
of the lower regions of his heart, you need 
not mind facing him, er turning your back 
upon him, conducting the interview in any 
manner you prefer. His contempt for you 
can no deeper go, so what does it signify? Put 
on your new shepherdess hat, though, and a 
becoming ruffle. The pretty child that it is!” 
(taking the golden head between her hands, 
and kissing it fondly). ‘‘He would not de- 
serve the name of man who could despise such 
a face as this, I’m thinking.” 

As the two girls reached Freyling Place, 
and passed timidly through the gates, they 
saw Eberbard Windeley standing beside his 
dog-cart, with its high-stepping chestnut evi- 
dently on the point of departure. Tostig, 
jumping and elated, announced his intention 
of going, too. 

“How lucky we have caught him!” said 
Flora, as the young man saw the figures ad- 
vancing, and came hastily forward to welcome 
them. 

Handsome, gentlemanly, easy in manner as 
ever, he looked; thoroughly the master of the 
place; thoroughly in keeping with its grand 
old style, as he led them himself through the 


hall to the drawing-room; and yet nothing was 
shanged about him but his dress since the days 
vyben Flora had rebuked her cousin for speak- 
ing to him. 

How ashamed of herself she felt as she sat 
down on a yelvet-covered lounge, and Ermen- 
trude, trembling visibly, began: ‘‘We have 
come, Mr. Windeley—we have come upon— 
upon—” 

“A distasteful or a difficult errand, seem- 
ingly,” he put in, amusedly. 

“Upon a matter of business,” said she, hur- 
riedly. ‘We won’t—we won’t detain you a 
moment. I only want to—” pausing, and 
longing for Flora to take up the cue—for any- 
body but herself to say something. 

“Yes,” replied he, gravely, moving to a 
seat nearer her, and fixing his look upon her 
to inerease her confusion. 

‘Have you looked through your accounts?” 


she asked, desperately. ‘‘ Have you seen what 
large sums of your money Mr, Freyling—he 
who called himself so—advanced to my father?’ 

* Upon the one condition that bis daughter 
consented to be bis wife,” put in Flora, calmly. 
‘That was how that marriage got arranged, 
Mr. Windele y—that marriage that rather sur- 
prised you and every one else not behind the 
scenes.” 

“No need to say anything about that,” cried 
Ermentrude, redder than apy peony, and get- 
ting eloquent through very contusion, ‘That 
money then advanced, Mr. Windeley, saved 
papa’s business from ruin. He is getting on 
again well now; but he is unable to pay it to 
you back yet as I wish. Oh, how I wish he 
could! He wants me to ask you to wait, if 
you would be so very kind; to let him pay 
interest upon it, and repay it by installments as 
ho is able. Oh, believe me, he will try his best! 
I am going to beso economical, and save every 
ponny I can in the housekeeping. I have sent 
away most of the servants, and told the butcher 
to come only once a week.- I will work my 
fingors to tho bone sooner than you shall lose a 
ceni; throug!: us.” 

She ended with a little sob. 

Windeley looked at the pretty white hands, 
wringing together unconsciously in the girl’s 
distress, and smiled. 

‘Could not we arrange it in some other way, 
Miss Bayliss?” he asked, bending nearer to her 
as he spoke. 

“There is Tostig on the lawn!” cried Flora, 
in superhuman joy; and, quick as lightning, 
she darted out through the open French win- 
dow. 

“T don’t know,” faltered Ermentrude. 
‘Perhaps if you and papa were to meet; but 
he is so crushed, so nervous, so distressed about 
it all, he sent me instead to-day.” 

‘‘T would rather arrange it with you. An- 
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swer me one question, Ermentrude. Was it a 
relief when William Carnarvon went out of 
your life—when the bonds that bound you to 
bim snapped that evening?” 

“A yelief?? She looked up, with her eyes 
speechful, her lovely face aglow. Mr: 
Windeley, when I saw him go out of that 
supper-room window it was all I could do to 
prevent myself from throwing my arms round 
Flora’s neck, and weeping atoud for joy.” 

“Why did you not throw them round mine 
instead?” he asked, mischievously. 

She met his deep, tender, loving look, and a 
sudden flood of sunshine, of harmony, of 
sweetness seemed poured into the world. 

“You were not near enough,” she answered, 
saucily. 

“T am near enough now,” responded he, 
laughing. 

And then he took the pretty, and in nowise 
unwilling, arms, and lifted them to his neck, as 
he clasped their owner in his own. 


“You are taking a good deal for granted, | 


sir,” she whispered, nestling, nevertheless, her 
golden head on his shoulder with a sigh of full- 
est bliss and content. 

“Not so much as you think, darling, re- 
turned he. ‘‘I happened to be behind a certain 


piece of rock some days ago, and overheard a ; 
certain confession made to her cousin by a cer- | 


tain young lady, which opened my ey:s a good 
deal to certain facts.” - 


“Oh,” with a deep-drawn breath, ‘did you | 


really? 
now that you know the truth? And,” raising — 


And, Eberhard, you don't despise me ; 


to his her forget-me-not, smiling orbs, “vou 5 


did care for me a little ‘all those months that 
you were pretending to learn French, and—” 
“Learning really to love you dearly, fondly, 
passionately!” he finished, with promptitude; 
“learning that there was one woman in the 
world, and only one, I could not live apart 
from! Miss Maynard,” as Flora neared the 
window, ‘‘I am fulfilling, you see, my promise 
to you, I am trying my best to make your 


cam 


cousin mistress of Freyling Place. I have 


almost succeeded, but the decision rests with 
herself.” 


wie 


**Don’t accept the situation, Bruientradets < 
cried Flora, ‘unless your future lord and mas- 


ter promises to forgive, fer your dear sake, the 
most unwarrantable, unpardonable rudeness 
was ever guilty of inmy life. Mr. Windeley, 
coming close to him, with very hot cheeks, but 


eyes bravely straight, “T can only hope that : 


in the press of other pleasanter matters you 
have forgotten half the terrible things I said, 
and all that I didto you. I meant them fo 
the child’s happiness; but—” 

“The child has chosen her own way to be 
happy,” he said, 
trude’s graceful figure towerd him. ‘‘ Mis 
Maynard, I have forgotten everything you are | 
speaking of. And now, Ermentrude, will you — 
marry me, and be mistress of Freyling Place?” 

And Ermentrude answered, softly, ‘‘ Yes. 
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A Point of Honor. By Jillian Lovejoy. 
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Me 3 or, The Gambler's Wife. By Mrs. 


ao 


Not; or, A True Knight. By Margaret 


Against. By Clara Augusta 

A Loyal Lover. By Arabella Southworth. 

The Country Cousin. By Rose Kennedy. 

uae A) ie Il-Starred Marriage. By Mrs. A Woman’s Witchery. By Sara Claxton. 

Mary Reed Crowell. 
Flirtation; or, A Young Girl’s Good Name. By A Scathing Ordeal. By Mrs, Georgiana Dickens. 
aeec hm atenidels CRAIG Persie She Marry Himt | 84 Outwitted by Merself; By Arabella Southworth. 
y 5 What Jealousy Did. By Alice Fleming. 

Orpkan apliee the Orange Girl; or, the Lost Heir, A Woman’s Maneuver. By Lillian Lovaoy. 

y Agile Penne. t mgs iad 4 

Charlotte Temple. By Mrs. Rowson. § A Fateful Game: By Sara Claxton. 

Fhe Little Me sirens. By Mrs. Mary A, Denison. | 88 A Ministering Angel. By Georgiana Dickens. 

veup * enr; or She Proposed. By Sara Claxton. & A ee 

In Spite of Herself; or, Jeanette's Reparation, Haunted Hearts. By Rachel Bernhardt. 

By S. R. Sherwood. ¢ Buying a Heart. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
ying Joy 
“ Her Fa ee Sree Cra ee yas ge A Pesperate Game. By Arabella Southworth. 
§ Only a Sch mistress, Arabella Southworth. | 92 Under a Cloud. By Sara Claxton, 
: ne My aed tee; erg or Risking All for») 98 The Cost of a Folly, By Georgia n Dickens, 
eart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 5 . : ie a ge 
Was She a Coquette? or, A Strange Courtship. | 94 Ile Loves me Not. By Lillian Lovejoy, 
By Henrietta Thackeray. Ready, March 9. 

One Woman’s Heart. By George S. Kaime, What She Cost Him. By Arabella Southworth. 

Lov comands or, Betrothed, Me iaczed, Divorced and— Rendy Mareh 18. 

The Bou mes Cis, By ‘Agile Pen Rendy Mare a. Y 
48 Mariana, the Prima Donna. F Southworth, | 9% Parted by Treachery. By Harriet Irving. 
44 The Ebon Mask; or, The Mysterious Guardian. Rendy March 30. 

By ats Mary Reed Crowell. 98 Tempted Through Love. By Lillian Lovejoy. 
45 Lucy Temple. Daughter of Charlotte. Ready April 6. 
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TWheWaverley Library is for sale by all newsdealers, five cents per copy, or 
sent by mail on receipt of six cents each, 


Beadle and Adams, Publishers, 
E A, No. 98 William street, New York, 


Boarding-School. For two males and two females. 
Plea for the Pledge. For two males. 

The Ills of Dram-Drinking. For three boys. 

True Pride. A Colloquy. For two females. 

The Two Lecturers. For numerous males. 

Two Views of Life. A Colloquy. For two females. 
The Rights of Music. For two females. 

A Hopeless Case. A Query in Verse. Two girls, 
The Would-be School-Teacher. For two males. 
Come to Lifetoo Soon. For three males. 

Kight O’clock. Yor two little girls, 

True Dignity. A Colloquy. For two boys. 

Grief too Expensive. For two males. 

Hamlet and the Ghost. For two persons. 

Little Red Riding Hood. For two females. 

New Application of an Old Rule. Boys and girls. 
Colored Cousins. A Colloguy. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 8. 


The Fairy School. For a number of girls. 

The Enrolling Officer. For three girls and two boys. 

The Base-ball Enthusiast. For three boys, 

The Girl of the Period. For three girls. 

The Fowl Rebellion. For two males and one female. 

Slow but Sure. For several males and two females. 

Caudle’s Velocipede. For one male and one female, 

The Figures, For several small children, 

The Trial of Peter Sloper. For seven boys. 

Getting a Photograph. Tor males and females, 

The Society for General Improvement. For girls. 

A Nobleman in Disguise. hres girls and six boys. 

Great Expectations. For two boys. 

Playing School. For five females and four males, 

Clothes for the Heathen. For one male and one fe- 
male. 

A Hard Case. Yor three boys. 

Ghosts. For ten females and one male. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 9. 
Advertising for Hel Pp 


Yor a number of females, 

America to England, Greeting. For two boys. 

The at and the New. For four females and-one 
male. 

Choice of Trades. For twelve little boys. 

The Lap-Dog._ For two females. 

The Victim. For four females and one male, 

The Duelist. For two boys. 

The True Philosophy. For females and males, 

A Good Education, For two females. 

The Law of Human Kindness. ° For two females. 

Spoiled Children. ' For a mixed school. 

Brutus and Cassius. 

Coriolanus and Aufidius. 

The New Scholar. For a number of girls. 

The Self-made Man. For three males. 

The May Queen (No, 2). For a school. 

Mrs. oe and’s Economy. Yor four boys and three 
girls. 


Should Women be Given the Ballot? For boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No, 10. 


Mrs. Mark Twain’s Shoe. For one male and one 
female, 

The Old Flag. School Festival. For three boys. 

The Court of Folly, For many girls. 

Great Lives. For six boys and six girls. 

Scandal. For numerous males and females, 

The Light of Love. For two boys. 

The Flower Children. For twelve girls, 

The Deaf Uncle. For three boys. 

A Discussion. For two boys, 

The Rehearsal. Tor a school. 

The True Way. Yor three boys and one girl. 

A Practical Life Lesson. For three girls, 

The Monk and the Soldier. For two boys. 

1776-1876. School Festival, For two girls. 

Lord Dundreary’s Visit. For two males and two 
females. 

Witches in the Cream, For 3 girls and 8 boys. 

Frenchman. Charade. Numerous characters. 

The Hardscrabble Meeting. For ten males, 


THE DIME DIALOGUES. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 11. 


nay mares are very Deceitful, For six boys. 
The Conundrum Family, For male and female. 
Curing Betsy. For three males and four females. 
Jack and the Beanstalk. Yor five characters. 
The Way to Do it and Not to Doit, For three females, 
How to Become Healthy, ete. For one male andone 
female. 
The Only True Life. For two girls. 
Classic Colloquies. For two boys, 
I. Gustavus Vasa and Cristiern. 
Il. Tamerlane and Bajazet. 
Fashionable Dissipation. For two little girls. 
A School Charade, For two boys and two girls. 
Jean Ingelow’s “Songs of Seven.”’ For seven girls, 
A Debate. For four boys. 
Ragged Dick’s Lesson. For three boys. 
School Charade, with Tablean. 
A Very Rucenonanle Story. For two boys. 
A Sell. lor three males, 


The Real Gentleman, Tor two boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 12. 


Yankee Assurance. For several characters. 

Boarders Wanted. For several characters. 

When I was Young. For two girls. 

The Most Precious Heritage. For two boys. 

The Double Cure. For two males and four females, - 

The Flower-garden Fairies. Yor five little girls. 

Jemima’s Novel. For three males and two females, 

Beware of the Widows. For three girls. 

A Family not to Pattern After. For ten characters. 

How to Man-age. An acting charade. 

The Vacation Escapade. For four boys and teacher, 

That Naughty Boy. For three females and one 
male, 

Mad-cap. An acting charade. 

All is not Gold that Glitters, 


] t Acting proverb. 
Sic Transit Gloria Mundi. 


Acting charade, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 13. 


Two O'clock in the Morning. Tor three males. 

An Indignation Meeting. lor several females. 
Before and Behind the Scenes. Several characters. 
The Noblest Boy, A number of boys and teacher. 
Blue Beard. A Dress Piece. For girls and boys. 
Not so Bad as it Seems. For several characters, 

A Curbstone Moral. For two males and female, 
Sense vs, Sentiment. For Parlor and Exhibition, 
Worth, not Wealth. For four boys and a teacher. 
No such Word as Fail. For several males. 

The Sleeping Beauty. For a school. 

An Innocent Intrigue. Two males and a female. 
Old Nably, the Fortune-teller, For three girls. 
Boy-talk, For several little boys. 

Mother is Dead. For several little girls. 

A Practical lustration, For two boys and girl, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 14. 


Mrs. Jonas Jones. For three gents and two ladies, 
The Born Genius. For four gents, 

More than One Listener For four gents and lady. 
Who on Airth is He? For three girls. 

The Right not to be a Pauper. For two boys. 
Woman Nature Will Out. For a girls’ school. 
Benedict and Bachelor. For two boys. 

The Cost of a Dress. For five persons. 

The Surprise Party. For six little girls, 

A Practical Demonstration. For three boys. 
Refinement, Acting charade. Several characters, 
Conscience the Arbiter. For lady and gent, 

How to Make Mothers Toppy: For two girls. 

A Conclusive Argument, For two boy speakers, 
A Woman's Blindness. For three girls. 

Rum’s Work. (Temperance). For four gents, 
The Fatal Mistake. For two young ladies. 

Byes and Nose. For one gent and one lady, 
Retribution, For a number of boys, 


THE DIME DIALOGUES, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 15. 


The Fairies’ Escapade. Numerous characters. 
A Poet’s Perplexities. For six gentlemen. 

A Home Cure.. For two ladies and one gent. 
The Good there isin Each, A number of boys. 
Gentleman or Monkey. For two boys. 

The Little Philosopher. For two little girls. 
Aunt Polly’s Lesson, For four ladies. 

A Wind-fall. Acting Charade. For a number. 
Will it Pay? For two boys. 

The Heir-at-law. For numerous males. 

Don't Believe What You Hear. For three ladies. 
A Safety Rule. For three ladies. 

The Chief’s Resolve. Extract. For two males 
Testing her Friends. For several characters. 
The Foreigner’s Troubles. For two ladies. 

The Cat Without an Owner. Several characters, 
Natural #election. For three gentlemen. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 16. 


Polly Ann. For four ladies and one gentleman, 
The Meeting of the Winds. For a school. 

The Good They Did. For six ladies. 

The Boy Who Wins. For six gentlemen. 
Good-by Day. A Colloquy. For three girls, 
The Sick Well Man. For three boys. 

The Investigating Committee. Tor nine ladies. 
A *Gorner”’ in Rogues. For four boys. 

The Imps of the Trunk Room. For five girls. 
The Boasters. A Colloquy. For two little girls. 
Kitty’s Funeral. Yor several little girls. 
Stratagem. Charade. For several characters. 
Testing Her Scholars. For numerous scholars. 
The World is What We Make It. For two girls. 
The Old and the New. For gentleman and lady. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 177. 
LITTLE FOLKS’ SPEECHES AND DIALOGUES. 


To be Happy You Must be Good. For two little girls 
and one wed 

Evanescent Glory. For a bevy of boys. 

The Little Peacemaker. For two little girls. 

What Parts Friends. For two little girls. 

Martha Washington Tea Party. For five little girls 
in old-time costume, 

The Evil There isin it. For two young boys. 

Wise and Foolish Little Girl. For two girls. 

A Child’s Inquiries. For small child and teacher. 

The Cooking Club. For two girls and others. 

How to doit. For two boys. 

A Hundred Years to Come. For boy and girl. 

Don’t Trust Faces, For several small boys. 

Above the Skies. For two small girls, 

The True Heroism. For three little boys. 

Give Us Little Boys a Chance; The Story of the Plum 
Pudding; Ill Be a Man; A Little Girl’s Rights 
Speech; Johnny’s Opinions of Grandmother; The 
Boasting Hen; He Knows der Rest; A Small Boy's 
View of Corns; Robby’s Sermon; Nobody's Child; 
Nutting at Grandpa Gray’s; Little Boy’s View of 
How Columbus Discovered America; Little Girl’s 
View; Little Boy’s Speech on Time; A Little 

Boy’s Pocket; The Midnight Murder; Robby Rob’s 

Second Sermon; How the Baby Came; A Boy’s 

Observations: The New Slate; A Mother’s Love; 

The Creownin’ Glory; Baby Lulu; Josh Billings on 

the Bumble-bee, Wren, Alligator; Died Yesterday; 

The Chicken’s Mistake; The Heir Apparent; De- 

liver Us from Evil; Don't Want to be Good: Only a 

Drunken Fellow; The Two Little Robins; Be Slow 

to Condemn; A Nonsense Tale, Little Boy’s Decla- 

mation; A Child’s Desire: Bogus; The Goblin Cat; 

Rub-a-dub; Calumny; Little Chatterbox; Where 

are They? A Boy’s View; The Twenty Frogs; Go- 

ing to School; A Morning Bath; The Girl of Dun- 
dee; A Fancy; In the Sunlight; The New-laid Egg; 

The Little Musician; Idle Ben; Pottery-man; Then 

and Now, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 18. 


FE Wishes. Several characters, male and female, 

No Rose Without a Thorn, Two males, one female. 

Too Greedy by Half. Forthree males. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. For six ladies, 

Courting Melinda, For three boys and one lady. 

The New Scholar. For several boys. 

The Little Intercessor, For four ladies. 

Antecedents, For three gentlemen and three ladies, 

Give a Dog a Bad Name. For four gentlemen. 

Spring-Time Wishes. For six little girls. 

Lost Charlie: or, the Gipsy’s Revenge. For numer- 
ous characters. 

A little Tramp. For three little boys. 

Hard Times. For two apne and four ladies. 

The Lesson Well Worth Learning. For two males 
and two females. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 19. 


An Awful Mystery. Fortwo females and two males, 

Contentment. Tor five little boys. 

Who are the Saints? For three voles Fett 

California Uncle. For 3 males and 3 females. 

Be Kind to the Poor, A little folks’ play. 

How People are Insured. <A “duet.” 

Mayor. Acting Charade, For four characters, 

The Smoke Fiend. For four boys. 

A Kindergarten Dialogue. For a Christmas Festival 
Personated by seven characters, 

The Use of Study. For three girls. 

The Refined Simpletons. For four ladies, 

Remember Benson. For three males. 

Modern Education. Three males and one female, 

Mad With Too Much Lore. For three males. 

The Fairy’s Warning. Dress Piece. For two girls. 

Aunt Eunice’s Experiment. For several. 

The Mysterious G. G. For 2 females and 1 male. 

We'll Have to Mortgage the Farm. For one male 
and two females. 

An Old-Fashioned Duet. 

The Auction. For numerous characters. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 20. 


The Wrong Man. For three males and three females. 

Afternoon Calls. For two little girls. 

Ned’s Present. For four boys. 

Judge Not. For teacher and several scholars. 

Telling Dreams. For four little folks. 

Saved by Love. For two boys. 

Mistaken Identity. For two males and three females. 

Couldn’t Read English. For three males, one female. 

A Little Vesuvius. For six little girls. 

“Sold.” For three boys. 

An Air Castle. For five males and three females. 

City Manners and Country Hearts. For three girls 
and one boy. 

The Silly Dispute. For two girls and teacher. 

Not One There! For four male characters. 

Foot-print. For numerous characters. 

Keeping Boarders. For two females and three males. 

A Cure for Good. For one lady and two gentlemen, 

The Credulous Wise-Acre. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 21. 
A Successful Donation Party. For several. 
Out of Debt Out of Danger. For three males and 
three females. 
Little Red Riding Hood. For two children, 
How She Made Him Propose. A duet. 
The House on the Hill. For four females. 
Evidence enough. For two males. 
Worth and Wealth. For four females. 
Waterfall. For several. 
Mark Hastings’ Return. For four males, 
Cinderella. For several children. 
Too Much for Aunt Matilda. For three females. 
Wit against Wile. For three females and one male, 
A Sudden Recovery. For three males. 
The Double Stratagem. For four females. 
Counting Chickens Before They were Hatched. For 
four males, 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 22. 


The Dark Cupid. For 3 Gentlemen and 2 ladies. 

That Ne’er-do-Well. Two males and two females. 

High Art. For two girls. 

Strange Adventures. For two boys. 

The King’s Supper. For four girls. 

A Practical Exemplification. For two boys. 

Titania’s Banquet. For a number of girls. 

Mcmgieur Thiers in America. For four boys. 

Doxy’s Diplomacy. For three females and a num- 
ber of “ incidentals.” 

A Frenchman. For two ladies and one gentleman. 

Boys Will Be Boys. For two boys and one girl. 

A Rain: Day. For three young ladies. 

God Is Love. For a number of scholars. 

The Way He Managed. For two males, two females. 

Fandango. For various characters, white and other- 
wise, 

The Little Doctor, For two tiny girls. 

A Sweet Revenge. For four boys. 

A May Day. For three little girls. 

From The Sublime to The Ridiculous. For 14 males. 

Heart Not Face, For five boys. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 23. 


Rhoda Hunt’s Remedy. For three females, one male. 

Hans Schmidt’s Recommend. For two males. 

ek and Grumble. For two little boys. 

The Phantom Doughnuts. For six females. 

Does it Pay? For six males. 

Company Manners and Home Impoliteness. For two 
males, two females and two children, 

The Glad Days. For two little boys. 

Unfortunate Mr. Brown. For one male, six females. 

The Real cost. For two girls. 

A Bear Garden. For three males and two females. 

The Busy Bees. For four little girls, 

Checkmate. For numerous characters. 

School-Time. For two little girls. 

Death Scene. Two principal characters and adjuncts, 

Dross and Gold. Several characters, male and female. 

Confound Miller. For three males and two females. 

Ignorance vs. Justice. For eleven males. 

Pedants All, For four males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 24. 


The Goddess of Liberty. For nine young ladies 

The Three Graces. For three little girls. 

The Music Director. For seven males, 

A Strange Secret. For three girls. 

An Unjust Man. For four males. 

The Shop Girl’s Victory. For 1 male and 3 females, 
The Psychometiser. For 2 gentlemen and 2 ladies. 
Mean Is No Word For It. For four ladies. 
Whimsical. A number of characters of both sexes, 
Blessed Are the Peace-makers. Seven young girls, 
The Six Brave Men. For six boys. 

Have You Heard the News? A gossip’s catastrophe. 


The True Queen. <A colloquy in verse. 2 young girls, 
A Slight Mistake. 4 males, 1 female, and several 
auxiliaries. 


Lazy and Busy. A dialogueinrhyme. 10little fellows. 

The Old andthe Young. 1 gentleman and 1 little girl. 

That Postal Card. For 3 ladies and 1 gentleman. 

Mother Goose and Her Household. A whole school 
fancy dress dialogue and travestie, 


Dime Dialogues, No. 25. 


The Societies of the Delectables and Les Miserables, 
For two ladies and two gentlemen. 

What Each Would Have. For six little boys and 
teacher. 

Sunshine Throngh the Clouds. Fer four ladies. 

The Friend in Need. For four males, 

The Hours, For twelve little girls, 


THE DIME DIALOGUES. 
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In Doors and Out. For five little boys, 

Dingbats. For one female and three males. 

The Pound of Flesh, For three boys. 

Beware of the Peddlers. Forseven mixed characters. 

Good Words. For a number of boys. 

A Friend. For a number of little girls. 

The True Use of Wealth. Fora whole school, 

Gamester. For numerous characters. 

Put Yourself In His Place. For two boys. 

Little Wise Heads. For four little girls, 

The Regenerators. For five boys. 

Crabtree’s Wooing. For several characters. 

Integrity the Basis of All Success. For two males, 

A Crooked Way Made Straight. Gentleman and lady. 

How to “Break In” Young Hearts, For two ladies 
and one gentleman. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 26. 


Poor Cousins. For three ladies‘and two gentlemen, 

Mountains and Mole-hills. For six ladies and several 
spectators. 

A Test That Did Not Fail. For six boys. 

Two Ways of Seeing Things. For two little girls, 

Don’t Count Your Chickens Before They Are 
Hatched. For four ladies and a boy. 

Allis Fair in Love and War. 38 ladies & 2 gentlemen 

How Uncle Josh Got Rid of the Legacy. For two 
males, with several transformations. 

The Lesson of Mercy. For two very small girls. 

Practice What You Preach. For four ladies. 

Politician. For numerous characters. 

The Canvassing Agent. For 2 males and 2 females, 

Grub, For two males. 

A Slight Scare. For 3 females and 1 male. 

Embodied Sunshine, For three young ladies, 

How Jim Peters Died. For two males. 


Dime Dialogues, No. 27. 


Patsey O’Dowd’s Campaign. 3 males and 1 female. 
Hasty Inferences Not Always Just. Numerous boys. 
Discontented Annie, For several girls. 

A Double Surprise. For four males and one female, 
What Was It? For five ladies. 

What Will Cure Them. For a lady and two boys. 
Independent, For numerous characters. 

Each Season the Best. For four boys. 

Tried and Found Wanting. For several males. 

The Street Girl's Good Angel. 2 ladies & 2 little girls, 
A Boy’s Plot. For several characters. 

“That Ungrateful Little Nigger.” For two males, 
If I Had the Money. For three little girls. 
Appearances Are Deceitful. Several ladies & 1 gent. 
Love’s Protest. For two little girls, 

An Enforced Cure. For several characters. 

Those Who Preach and those Who Perform, 3 males. 
A Gentle Conquest. For two young girls, 


Dime Dialegues, No. 28. 


A Test that Told. For six ladies and two gents, 

Organizing a Debating Society. For four boys, 

The Awakening. For four little girls. 

The Rebuke Proper. For three gentlemen and two 
ladies, 

Exorcising an Evil Spirit. For six ladies. 

Both Sides of the Fence. For four males, : 

The Spirits of the Wood. For two troupes of girls. 

No Room forthe Drone. For three little boys, 

Arm-chair. For numerous characters. 

Measure for Measure. For four girls. 

Saved by a Dream. For two males and two females, 

An Infallible Sign. For four boys. 

A good Use for money. For six little girls, 

An Agreeable Profession. For several characters, 
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Dime Dialogues, No. 29. 


Who Shall Have the Dictionary? For six males and 
¢wo females. 

‘The Test of Bravery. For four boys and teacher. 

Fortune’s Wheel. For four males. 

‘The Little Asthetes. For six little girls. 

The Yes and No of Smoke. For three little boys. 

No References. For six gentlemen and three ladies. 

An Amazing Good Boy. One male and one female. 

What a Visitation Did. For several ladies. 

om Simple Simon. For four little boys. 

The Red Light.. For four males, two females, and 

* several subsidiaries. ? 

ae, The Sweetest Thought. 

The Inhuman Monster. 

. tleman. 

Three Little Fools. 

Beware of the Dog! 
“ gers.” 

Bethlehem, Fora Sunday-School Class Exhibition. 

Joe Hunt’s Hunt. For two boys and two girls. 

Rags. For six males. 


For four little girls. 
For six ladies and one gen- 


For four small boys. 
For three ladies and three 


Dime Dialogues, No. 30. 


- Invisible Heroes. For five young ladies. 

; A“ Golored”’ Lecture. For four males. 
_ Wishes. For five little boys. 
Look at Home. For three little girls. 
on ema Luck. For two males and three females. 
Why He Didn’t Hire Him. For several characters. 

A Fortunate Mistake. For six young ladies, one 
& little girl and a little boy. 

An Alphabetical Menagerie. For a whole school. 

_ The Higher Education. Yor eight boys. 

The Vicissitudes of a Milliner.’ For six females. 
Cat and Dog. For two little ones. 
) ae #®sthete Cured. For two ladies and three gen- 
emen. 

Jim Broderick’s Lesson. For two boys. 
- he Other Side of the Story. For five females. 
_ Whe Test that Told. For five males. 
_ Wooing by Proxy. For two ladies and three gentle- 
men. 
Learning from Evil. 
_ The Teacher’s Ruse. For ten boys and three girls. 
_ Colloquy of Nations. For eleven personators. 
Additional Personations for ‘Goddess of Liberty.” 
- Ascenic piece in Dialogues No, 24. 


For five boys. 


Dime Dialozues, No 31. 


‘Barr’s Boarders. For various characters. 
_ A Lively Afternoon, For six males. 
Sf Sing Mother Hubbard. For six little girls. 
_ Breail on the Waters. Yor four females. 
Forninst the Scientists. For two males. 
- Sloman’s Angel. For two males and one female. 
What Each Would Do. For six little girls. 
Twenty Dollars a Lesson. For eleven males. 
he Betsey’s Ruse. Yor three females and one 
male. 
e Disconcerted Supernaturalist, 
and audience *' voices.”’ 
- Grandma Grumbleton’s Protest. Fora “grandma” 
-___and several girl grandchildren. 
= _| ag Training. Wor a number of males. 
- The Bubble. For two littie gi Is. 


For one male 
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Medicine for Rheumatiz, -For two‘ cullud pussons.” | 
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DIALOGUES. 


That Book Agent! For three males and one female. 

The Well Taught Lesson. For five little boys. 

A Turn of the Tide. For three male and three fe- 
male characters. 

A True Carpet-Bagger. For three females. 

wee Metaphysics. For six males, 

Vv _ Humphrey Did. For five males and three fe- 
males. 


Dime Dialogues, No 32. 


For various characters. 
For two males and two 


A Persecuted Man. 

Too Curious for Comfort, 
females. 

Under False Guise. 
dren, 

A Sure Guide. For seven males. 

The Eight Little Boys from Nonsense Land. 

How They See the World. For five little girls. 

The Doctor’s Office. For several characters male 
and female, 

Too Much Side Show. For a number of boys. 

eh _Mrs. Ponderous Was Paid. For four young 
ladies, 

Polywog Versus Wolypog. For numerous citizens. 

Tongue and Temper. For two ladies. 

The Flour of the Family. For three ladies and one 
gentleman. 

Middleton's Mistake. For five males. 

A Valuable Neighbor. For one lady and one boy. 

The Man of Cheek. For two males. 

Mr. and Mrs. Blizzard at Home. For man and wife. 

Morgan’s Money. _ For five males. 

Hae Seceay of Miles Standish. For School Festi- 
val. 


For several females and chil- 


Dramas and Readings. 20 cents. 


DRAMAS. 


The Hypochondriac. For five characters. 

The Retrieved Name. For fifteen characters. 

A Moonlight Masquerade. For fourteen ladies. 

Matches Made in Attics. For five characters. 

Dandelions. For seven characters. 

Lottie’s Leap Year Victory. For four characters. 

The Friend in Disguise. For six leading characters 
and several subsidiaries. 


READINGS AND RECITATIONS. 
Parrhasius and the Cap- | The Last of Little Nell. 


tive The Raven. 
How to Practice Medi-’ Mary’s Lamb. 


Ramon, the Hero of El | Larry O’Leary’s Ghost, 
Refugio Mine, Which Shall It Be? 

The Bridge of Sighs. Go Feel What I Have 

A Lecture on Matrimony. Felt. 

A Ramble in the Wood. Hamlet and Ophelia. 

Grandmother's Notions, | Scene in a Mad-House. 

Naming the Baby. The New Baby. 

Address to the Comet. Red Riding Hood. 


cine. | William Brown of Oregon 


For sale by all newsdealers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, to any address, on receipt of price, ten cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PustisHers, 
98 William Street, New York. 


an 


jig zoo, 
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Each Speaker, 100 pages 12mo., containing trom 50 to 75 pieces. 


Dime American Speaker, No. 1. 


Young America, 
Birthday of Washington, 
Plea for the Maine Law, 
Not on the Battlefield, 
The Italian Struggle, 
Independence, 

Our Country, 

The Equality of Man, 
Character of the Revo’n, 
The Fruits of the War, 
The Sewing-Machine, 
‘True Manhood, 

The Mystery of Life, 
The Ups and Downs, 
The Truly Great, 

Early Retiring and Ris’g, 
A. Ward’s Oration, 

True Nationality, 

Our Natal Day, 


Solferino, 
Intelligence the Basis of 
The War, {Liberty, 


Charge of Light Brigade, 
After the Battle, 

The Glass Railroad, 

Case of Mr. Macbeth, 
Prof, on Phrenology, 
Annabel Lee, 
Washington's Name, 
The Sailor Boy’s Syren, 


Dime National 


Union and its Results, 
Our Country’s Future, 
The Statesman’s Labors, 
True Immortality, 

Let the Childless Weep, 
Our Country’s Glory, 
Union a Household, 

Eade panies Bell, 

The Scholar’s Dignity, 
The Cycles of Progress, 
A Christmas Chant, 
Stability of Christianity, 
The True Higher Law, 
The One Great Need, 
The Ship and the Bird, 
Tecumseh’s Speech, 
Territorial Expansion, 
Martha Hopkins, 

The Bashful Man's Story, 
The Matter-of-Fact,Man, 
Rich and Poor, 

Seeing the Eclipse, 
Beauties of the Law, 
Gelang! Git Up, 

The Rats of Life, 
Creowning Glory of U.S., 
Three Fools, 
Washington, 

Our Great Inheritance, 
Eulogy on Henry Clay, 


Dime Patriotic 


America to the Work, 
Loye of Country, 

Right of Self-Preserva- 
Our Cause, (tion, 


J. Jeboom’s Oration, 

A Dutch Cure, 

The Weather, 

The Heated Term, 
Philosophy Applied, 

An Old ailad, 

Penny Wise, Pound Fool- 
True Cleanliness, [ish, 
Sat’d’y Night’s Enjoy’ts, 
“In a Just Cause,” 


| No Peace with Oppres- 


sion, 
A Tale of a Mouse, 
A Thanksgiving Sermon, 
The Cost of Riches, 


| Great Lives Imperishable 
| The Prophecy forthe Y’r 


Unfinished Problems, 
Honor to the Dead, 

| Immortality of Patriots, 
| Webster’s Polit’l System, 
| A Vision in the Forum, 
| The Press, 

| Woman’s Rights, 

| Right of the Governed, 
My Ladder, 

Woman, 

Alone, 

The Rebellion of 1861, 
Disunion. 


Speaker, No. 2. 


Ohio, 

Oliver Hazard Perry, 

Our Domain, 

Systems of Belief, 

The Indian Chief, 

The Independent Farmer 

Mrs. Grammar’s Ball, 

How the Money Comes, 

Future of the Fashions, 

Loyalty to Liberty, 

Our Country First, Last, 
and Always, 

British Influence, 

Defense of Jefferson, 

National Hatreds, 

Murder Will Out, 

Strive for the Best, 

Early Rising, 

Deeds of Kindness, 

Gates of Sleep, 

The Bugle, 

A Hoodish Gem, 

Purity of the Struggle, 

Old Age, 

Beautiful and True 

The Worm of the Still, 

Man and the Infinite, 

Language of the Eagle, 

Washington, 


The Deluge. 
Speaker, No. 3. 


A Kentuckian’s ap, 
Kentucky Steadfast, 
Timidity is Treason, 
The Alarum, 


2al, 


Fo: 
/ A Texan Enlogium, 


April 15, 1861, 

The Spirit of ’61, 

The Precious Heritage, 
The Irish Element, 
Train’s Speech, 
Christy’s Speech, 

Let Me Alone, 
Brigand-ier-General, 

The Draft, 

Union Square Speeches, 
The Union, 

Our Country’s Call, 

The Story of an Oak Tree, 
L-e-g On My Leg, 
History of Our Flag, 

T. F. Meagher’s Address, 
We Owe to the Union, 
Lincoln’s Message, 


Last Speech of Stephen 
A. Douglas, 

Great Bell Roland, 

The New Year and the 

King Cotton, [Union, 

Battle Anthem, 

The Ends of Peace, 

Freedom the Watchword 

Crisis of Our Nation, 

Duty of Christian Pa- 
triots, 

Turkey Dan’s Oration, 

A Fearless Plea, 

The Onus of Slavery, 

A Foreigner’s Tribute, 

The Little Zouave, 

Catholic Cathedral, 

The “ Speculators.” 


Dime Comic Speaker, No. 4. 


Klebeyergoss on the War, ! A Song of Woe, 

Age Bluntly Considered, | Ward’s Trip to Richm’d, 
Early Rising, Parody, 

The Wasp and the Bee, The Mountebank, 

Comic Grammar, No. dy Compound Interest, 

I’m Not a Single Man, A Sermon on the Feet, 
A, Ward’s Advice, Old Dog Jock, 

Buzfuz on Pickwick, The Fishes’ Toilét, 
Romeo and Juliet, Brian O'Linn, 


Happiness, Crockett to Office-seekers 
Dogs, Who Is My Opponent? 


Political Stump Speech, 
| Comic Grammar, No. 2, 
Farewell to the Bottle, 
The Cork Leg, 
The Smack in School, 
Slick’s Definition of Wife, 
Tale of a Hat, 
The Debating Club, 
A Dutch Sermon, 
Lecture on Locomotion, 
Mrs. Caudle on Umbr’lla, 


How to be a Iireman, 
The United States, 

Puff’s Acc’t of Himself, 
Practical Phrenology, 
Beautiful, 

Cabbage, 

Disagreeable People, 
What is a Bachelor Like? 
Funny Folks, 


Dime Elocutionist, No. 5. 


SEC. I. Princreres or True Enuncration.—Faults 
in Enunciation; How to Avoid Them. Special Rules 
and Observations, 


SEC. I. Tar Art or Oratrory. Sheridan's List of 
the Passions: Tranquillity, Cheerfulness, Mirth, 
Raillery, Buffoonery, Joy, Delight, Gravity, In- 
uiry, Attention, Modesty, Perplexity, Pity, Griet, 
Welanchoty, Despair, Fear, Shame, Remorse, 
Courage, Boasting, Pride, Obstinacy, Authority, 
Commanding, Forbidding, Affirming, Denying, 
Difference, Agreeing, Exhorting, Judging, Approy- 
ing, Acquitting, Condemning, Teaching, Pardon- 
ing, Arguing, Dismissing, Refusing, Granting, De- 
pendence, Veneration, Hope, Desire, Love, Re 
spect, Giving, Wonder, Admiration, Gratitude, Cu 
riosity, Persuasion, Tempting, Promising, Affecta- 
tion, Sloth, Intoxication, Anger, ete. 

SEC. II. Tae Component ELEMENTS OF AN ORA 
TION. —Rules of Composition as applied to Words 
and Phrases, viz.: irity, Propriety, Precision. 
As applied to Sentences, viz.: Length of Sentence, 
Clearness, Unity, Strength. Figures of Speech; the 
Exordium, the Narration, the Proposition, the 
Confirmation, the Refutation, the Peroration, 


ie 


= Is 
Neb?) ee nig 


cs, ee et 
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Leok Upward; 


SEC. TV. Representative Exercises IN PROSE AND 
Verse.—Transition; A Plea for the Ox; Falstaff’s 
Soliloquy on Honor; the Burial of Lincoln; the 
Cail and Response; the Bayonet Charge; tien 
ofa Life; the Bugle; the Bells; Byron; Machbet 
and the Dagger; Hamlet’s Soliloquy; Old Things; 

ing William Rufus; the Eye; an 
Essa Onto Musik; Discoveries of Galileo. 

SEC. V. OxsreRvarions or Goop AUTHORITIES. 


ig Dime Humorous Speaker, No. 6. 


A Sad Story, 
A String of Onions, 

Z A Tragic Story, 
er Cats, 

Courtship, 

Debt 
Devils 

Dow, Jr.'s Lectures, 

_ Ego and Echo. 
Fashionable Women, 
Fern Thistles, 
Good-Nature, 

Gottlieb Klebeyergoss, 
Schlackenlichter’s snake, 
Hosea Biglow’s Opinions, 
, How the Money Goes, 
Hun-ki-do-ri’s Fourth of 
July Oration, 
If you Mean No, Say No, 
nq Jo Bows on Leap Year, 

J Lay of the Henpecked, 

- Lot Skinner’s Elegy, 
Matrimony, 
Nothing to Do 

ie Old Caudle’s Umbrella, 

Qe Old Grimes’s Son, 

' Puddle Your Own Canoe, 

' Parody on “ Araby’s 
Daughter,” 


* oe Dime Standard 


2 The World We Live In, 
_ Woman’s Claims, 
_ Authors of our Liberty, 
The Real Conqueror, 
The Citizen’s Heritage, 


Ttaly, 
The Mechanic, 
Nature and Nature’s God 
‘The Modern Good, [Sun, 
 Ossian’s Address to the 
Independence Bell—-1777, 
' To : orn ht 
on, ouzhts, 
The Ladies’ Man, 
_ Life 
‘The Idler, 
The Unbeliever, 
The Two Lives, 
- The True Scholar, 
_ Jndges not Infallible, 
J _ Fanaticism, 
Instability of Successful 
sriculture, (Crime, 
land, 
ier) Dh eer. Always Con- 
-—s- Music of Labor, — [quer, 
=. Prussia and Austria, 
Wishing, 


Poetry Run Mad, 

Right Names, 

Scientific Lectures, 

The Ager, 

The Cockney, 

The Codfish, 

Fate of Sergeant Thin, 

The Features’ Quarrel, 

Hamerican Voodchuck, 

The Harp of a ‘Thousand 
Strings, 

The Last of the Sarpints, 

The March to Moscow, 

The Mysterious Guest, 

The Pump, 

The Sea-Serpent, 

The Secret, 

The Shoemaker, 

The Useful Doctor, 

The Waterfall, 

To the Bachelors’ 
League, 

United States Presidents, 

Vagaries of Popping the 
Question, 

What I Wouldn't Be, 

Yankee Doodle Aladdin, 

Ze Moskeetare, 


Union 


Speaker, No. 7. 


John Burns, Gettysburg, 
No Sect in Heaven, 

Miss Prude’s Tea-Party, 
The Power of an Idea, 
The Beneficence of the 
Suffrage, [Sea, 
Dream of the Revelers, 
HowCyrus Laid the Cable 
The Prettiest Hand, 
Paradoxical, 

Little Jerry, the Miller, 
'The Blarney Stone, 

The Student of Bonn, 
The Broken Household, 
The Bible, 

The Purse and the Sword 
My Country, 

True Moral Courage, 
What is War? 

Butter, 

My Deborah Lee, 

The Race, 

The Pin and Needle, 

The Modern Puritan, 
Immortality of the Soul, 
Occupation, 

Heroism and Daring, 

A Shot at the Decanter. 


_ Dime Stum» Speaker, No. 8. 


Hon. J. M, Stubbs’ Views 
-% on the Situation, 
Hans Schwackheimer on 
Woman's Suffrage, 
_ All for a Nomination, 
— Old Ocean, [Sea, 


47 The Sea,the Sea, the open 


Star Bangled Spanner, 
Stay Where You Belong, 
Life’s What You Make It, 
Where's My Money, 
Speech from Conscience, 
Man’s Relation to Society 
The Limits to Happiness, 


Good-nature a Blessing, 
Sermon from Hard-shell 
Tail-enders, [Baptist, 
The Value of Money, 
Meteoric Disquisition, 

Be Sure You are Right, 
Be of Good Cheer, 
Crabbed Folks, _[Shrew, 
Taming a Masculine 
Farmers, [Our Country, 
The True Greatness of 
The Cold-water Man, 
Permanency of States, 
Liberty of Speech, 

New England and Union, 
The Unseen Battlefield, 
Plea for the Republic, 
America, [Fallacy, 
“Right of Secession” a 
Life’s Sunset, 

Human Nature, 


Dime Juvenile 


A Boy’s Philosophy, 
Hoe Out Your Row, 
Six-Year-Old’s Protest, 
The Suicidal Cat, 

A Valediction, 

Popping Corn, 

The Editor, 

The Same, in rhyme, 
The Fairy Shoemaker, 
What Was Learned, 
Press On, 

The Horse, 

The Snake in the Grass, 
Tale of the Tropics, 
Bromley’s Speech, 

The Same, second extract 
The Fisher’s Child, 
Shakspearian Scholar, 
A Maiden’s Psalm of Life, 
A Mixture, 

Plea for Skates, 

Playing Ball, 

Ah, Why, 

Live for Something, 
Lay of the Hen-Pecked, 
The Outside Dog, 

Wolf and Lamb, 

EE an rs - 4 
Frogs Asking for a Kin 
Sick Lion, © S 
Country and Town Mice, 

Man and Woman, 
Home, 

The Lotus-Planter, 
Little Things. 

A Baby’s Soliloquy, 
Repentance, 

A Plea for Begs, 
Humbug Patriotism, 
Night After Christmas, 
Short Legs, 

Shrimps on Amusements, 


Dime Spread-Eagle Speaker, No. 10. 


Ben Buster’s Oration, 
Hans Von Spiegel’s 4th, 
Josh Billings’s Advice, 

A Hard-shell Sermon, 
The Boots, 

The Squeezer, 

Noah and the Devil, 

A Lover’s Luck. 
Hifalutin Adolphus, 
Digestion and Paradise, 
Distinction’s Disadvant- 
Smith, [ages, 
Gushalina Bendibus, 


Lawyers, 

Wrongs of the Indians, 

pier in behalf of Am, 

Miseries of War,[Liberty, 

A Lay Sermon, 

A Dream, 

Astronomical, es 
The Moon, [zens, 

Duties of American Citi- 
The Man, 

Temptations of Cities, 
Broken Resolutions, 
There is no Death, cae led 


Races, 

A Fruitful Discourse, 

A Frenchman’s Dinner, 
Unjust National Acqui’n, 
The Amateur Coachman, 
John Thompson's Dau’r, 
House Cleaning, 

It Is Not Your Business, 


Speaker, No. 9. set ee 


How the Raven Became | 
Black, : 

A Mother’s Work, 

The Same, 

Who Rules, 

| A Sheep Story, 

A Little Correspondent, 

One Good Turn Deserves _~ 

My Dream, 

Rain, 

I'll Never Use Tobacco, 

A Mosaie, 

The Old Bachelor, 

Prayer to Light, 

Little Jim, 

Angelina’s Lament, = ‘ 

Johnny Shrimps on Boots ~-~ z 

Mercy, 

Choice of Hours, 

Poor Richard’s Sayings, 

Who Killed Tom Roper, * 5 

Nothing to Do , 

Honesty Best Policy, ; 

Heaven, 

Ho for the Fields, 

Fashion on the Brain, 

On Shanghais, 

A Smile, 

Casabianca, 

Homceopathic Soup, 

Nose and Eyes, 

Malt, [Come. 

A Hundred Years to 

The Madman and he, 

Little Sermons, [Razor, 

Snuffles on Electricity, 

The Two Cradles, 

The Ocean Storm, 

Do Thy Little—Do it Well 

Little Pass, 

Base-Ball, [Fever, 

Prescription for Spring 


[Another, 


—_ 


~ 
y 


A Stock of Notions, ~ i ra 
Speaking for the Sheriff, . 
Daking a Shweat, 
Then and Now, 
Josh Billings’s Lecturing, 
Doctor De Blister’s Ann’t, 
Consignments, 
ape ive, ¢ h, 
an Bryant’s c! 
A Colored Views = 
Original Maud Muller, \ a 


oboay, 
Train of Circumstances, 
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Good Advice 

The Itching Palm, 
Drum-head Sermons, 
Schnitzerl’s Philosopedis 
“Woman's Rights,’ | 
Luke Lather, 

The Hog, 

Jack Spratt, 

New England Tragedy, 
The Ancient Bachelor, 
Jacob Whittle’s Speech, 
Jerks Prognosticates, 

A Word with Snooks, 
Sut Lovengood, 

A Mule Ride, 


| Josh Billings on Buzzers, 

ll Trovatore, 

Kissing in the Street, 

Scandalous, 

Slightly Mixed, 

The Office-seeker, 

Old Bachelors, 

Woman, 
| The Niam Niams, 

People Will Talk, 

Swackhamer’s Ball, 

Who Wouldn't be Fire’ - 
| Don't Depend on Daddan, 
| Music of Labor, 
| The American Ensign, 


Debater and Chairman’s Guide No. 11. 


Preliminary Organization 
Permanent Organization, 
) The Order of Business, 
Considering Reports, Pa, 
pers, ete., 
Of Subsidiary Motions, 
The Due Order of Cn-- 
sidering Questions, 
Committees, 
Objects of a Committee, 
Their Powers, 
How Named, 
When Not to Sit, 
Rules of Order and Pro 
cedure, 
How to Report, 
The Committee of the 
Whole, 
Miscellaneous, 
Treatment of Petitions, 
The Decorum of Debate, 
Hints to a Chairman. 


1v.— DEBATES. 
Debate in full: 


Which is the Greatest 


“ Sane 9 ; Benefit to his Country 
The “ Question.”” How it —the. Warrior, States- 


can be Treated, 
The * Question.” How to Debate on me 
be Considered, ebates in Brief: ai 
Rights to the Floor, I. Is the Reading of 
Rights of a Speaker as W orks of Fiction to be 
Against the Chair, Condemned? 
Calling Yeas and Nays, | 2. Are Lawyers a Bene 
Interrupting a Vote, fit or a Curse to So- 


1.—DEBATING Society. 

Its Office and Usefulness, 

Formation of, 

Constitution of, 

By-Laws of, 

Rules of Government, 

Local Rules of Order, 

Local Rules of Debate, 

Subjects of Discussion. 
.—How To DEBATE. 

Why there are few good 
Debaters, 

Prerequisites to Oratori- 
cal Success, 

The Logic of Debate, 

The Rhetoric of Debate, 

Maxims to Observe, 

The Preliminary Premise, 

Order of Argument, 

Summary. 

t1.—CHAIRMAN’S GUIDE. 

Ordinary Meetings and 
Assemblies, 

The Organization, 

Order of Business and 
Proceedings, 


Organization of Delibera- | ciety? 
tive Bodies, Conven- V.— QUOTATIONS AND 
tions, Annual or Gen- PHRASES. 
eral Assemblies, Latin, 
Dime Exhibition Speaker, No. 12. 
The Orator of the Day, The Pumpkin, 


The Heathen Chinee, 

The Land we Love, 

Jim Bludso, 

Be True to Yourself, 

Ah Sin’'s Reply, 

A Plea for Smiles, 

The Stanislaus Scientific 
Free Italy, [Society, 
Italy’s Alien Ruler, 

Curse of One Man Power, | 


When You're Down, 
What England Has Done 
The Right of Neutrality, 
The National Flag, 

Our True Future, 
Gravelotte, 

All Hail! 

Emancipation of Science, 
Spirit of Forgiveness, 
Amnesty and Love, 


Treaty of Peace (1814), | Beauty. 
The Critical Moment, Song of Labor, 
The East and the West, | Manifest Destiny, 


Is There any Money in it? | Let It Alone! 

Are we a Nation? | Disconcerted Candidate, 
Social Science, | Maud Muller After Hans 
Influence of Liberty, Breitman, 

The Patriot’s Choice, What Is True Happiness? 
The Right of the People, | The Irish of It. A parody 
The Crowning Glory, What We See in the Sky. 


What I Wish, 

Good Manners, : 
A Ballad of Lake Erie, 
Suffrage, 

The Caucasian Race, 
A Review of Situation, 


Little Breeches, (ding, 
Hans Donderbeck’s Wed- 
A Victim of Toothache, 
Story of the Twins, 

A Cold in the Nose, 

My Unele Adolphus. 


Dime School Speaker, No. i138. 


PopuLaR ORATOR. 
Fanny Butterfly’s Ball, 
Topics Uncongenial to | 

reatness, 

Live for Something, 

Civil & Religious Liberty, 

Second Review of the 
Grand Army, 

Dishonesty of Politics, 

The Great Commoner, 

Character and Achieve- 
ment, 

“T Can't,” 

“It Might Have Been,” 

Don’t Strike a Man When 
Down, 

On Keeping at It, 

Treasures of the Deep, 

Keep Cool, 

The Precious Freight, 

A Sketch, 

Sword the True Arbiter, 

Aristocracy, 

Baron Grimalkin’s Death 

Obed Snipkins, 

A Catastrophe, 

Cheerfulness, 

Mountains, 

Last Lay of the Minstrel, 

The Unacky Lovers, 

The Dread Secret, 

Civil Service Reform, 


The True Gentleman, 
The Tragic Pa, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL PIECES, 

A Cry for Life, 

The Sabbath, 

Gnarled Lives, 

A Good Life, 

To Whom Shall We Give 
Thanks? 

Resolution 

Never Mind, 

The Bible, 

Christianity Our 
wark, 


Bul- 


| The Want of the Hour, 


The Midnight Train, 
The Better View, 


' Do Thy Little—Do it Well 


Jesus Forever, 

The Heart, 

The World, 

Beautiful Thoughts, 

A Picture of Life, 

Be True to Yourself, 
Young Man, 

Time is Passing, 

The Gospel of Autumn, 

Speak Not Harshly, 

Courage, 

The Eternal Hymn, 


| Live for Good, 


The Silent City. 


Dime Ludicrous Speaker, No. 14. 


Courting, 

Higher, 

The Closing Year, 

The Maniac’s Defense, 
The Hen Scratches, 
Ass and the Violinist, 
Views of Married Life, 
Bachelors and Flirts, 
Job’s Turkey. 

A Hardshell Sermon, 
My Virst Knife, 

Der Loddery Dicket, 
A Canni-Ballad, 
Woman’s Rights, 
What's the Matter, 
Mrs. Jones’s Pirate, 
De Goose, 

Touch of the Sublime, 
Blooded Van Snoozle, 
Blast Against Tobacco, 
Tobacco Boys, } 
Big Geniuses, 

My First Cigar, 
Terrible T’-tale, 

Silver Wedding, 
Prohebishon, 


Unlucky, 

Queer People, 

Biting One’s Nose Off, 
Golden Rules, 

The Singular Man, 
Fourth of July Oration, 
Cheer Up, 
Self-Esteem, 
Buckwheat Cakes, 
Twain's Little Boy, 

A Word with You, 

A Chemical Lament, 
The Candy-Pulling, 
Contentment, 

On Courting, 

On Laughing, 

The Tanner Boy, 

On Wimmen’s Rights, 
The Healer, 

The Criminal Lawyer, 
Ballad of Matilda Jane, 
Water, 

The Ballad of a Baker, 
Good for Something, 
A Moving Sermon. 


Karl Pretzel’s Komikal SpeakerNo.15 


Schandal, | 
Don’d Been Afraid, 
Gamboling, 
Indemberance. 

Gretchen und Me go Oud, 
Hope. Das ish vat it ish, 
** Dot Musquiter,”’ 

Leedle Gal-child’s Dream 
Dhere Vas no Crying, 


Leedle Speedches, 

Pells, Pells, 

The Puzzled Dutchman, 
Address to a School, 

His Sphere, 

‘Translations from Esop, 
The Treachery of Jones, 
Don't Call a Man a Liar, 
Man. <A Lecture, 


Bu'st. A ‘‘ Dialect,” 
Simon Short’'s Son Sam, 
Reckermember der Poor, 
Natural History Vi-ws, 
The Cart before the Horse 
To See Ourselves, 
Sorrowful Tale, 

The Loafer’s Society, 
It’s the Early Bird, etc., 
Music, 

On Lager Beer, 

Caudle’s Wedding Day, 
Dot Young Viddow, 

The Best Cow in Peril, 
Frequent Critters, 
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In for the Railroad, 
Song of the Sink, 
Case of young Bangs, 
The Illinois Assembly, 
The Cannibal Man, 

Boss Bagshaw, 

Pretzel as a Soldier, 

The Raccoon, 

My Childhood, 
Schneider’s Ride, 

Boy Suffrage, 
Gardening, 

He vas Dhinkin’, 

Abner Jones’ Testimony, 
By a Money Changer’s. 


Dime Youth’s Speaker, No. 16. 


A Call to the Field, 

To Retailers, 

War, War to the Death, 
Adjuration to Duty, 
The Crusader’s Appeal, 
A Boy’s Testimony, 

I Have Drank My Last, 
The Spirit-Siren, 

Rum’s Maniac, 

Life is What we Make it, 
Taste Not, 

The Evil Beast, 

Help. 
The Hardest: Lot of All, 
The Curse of Rum, 

The Two Dogs 

The Source 

The Rum Fiend, 

True Law and False, 

in Bad Company, 

The Only True Nobility, 
The Inebriate’s End, 


A Drunken Soliloquy, 
The Work to Do, 

To Labor is to Pray, 

| The Successful Life, 

, Better Than Gold, 
Seed-Time and Harvest, 
Invocation to Cold Water 
Now, (Learn, 
The Great Lesson to 
| The Toper’s Lament, 
God’s Liquor, 

Value of Life Work, 

‘‘ Accept the Situation,” 
Died of Whisky, 

A Story with a Moral, 
Breakers Ahead, 

| Ichabod Sly, 

| Effects of Intemperance, 
The Whisky Why is It, 
Local Option, 

Be Good to.the Body, 
Worth Makes the Man. 


Dime Eloquent Speaker, No. 17. 


An Adjuration, 

The Kings of Business, 
Purity of Speech, 

Parson Caldwell, 

Value of Reputation, 
Hand that Rocks World, 
Swelling Manhood, 
Summer, 

Woman’s Love, 

The Bricklayers, 

Words of Silver, 

Drive on! Drive on! 

The Tramp, 

The State Immortal, 
The Moral Factor, 
Walking with the World, 
The only Safety, 
Knowledge, 

Be Careful what you Say 
Stand by the Constit’n, 
A True Friend, 

The Mocking-Bird, 

The Want of the Country 
The Value of Virtue, 

She Would be a Mason, 
Evils of Ignorance, 

The Use of Time, 

Come Down, 


Anatomical Lecture, 

| Minnetunkee, 

The Printing Press, 

The Sabbath, 

Busybodies, 

Anatomical Lecture 2, 

A Blow in the Dark, 

The Spec!er Caravan, 

The True Saviors, 

True Fame, 

Something to Shun, 
Plea for Ireland, 

Smile Whene’er you Can, 

The Wood of Stars, 

| A Thought, 

The Housemaid, 

| The Goblin Cat, 

Aristocrats, 

The Knightly Newsboy, 

A Call to Vote, 

The Modern Fraud, 

Running for Legislature, 

To a Young Man, 

Heads, 

The New Dispensation, 

Turning the Grindstone, 
hort Sermon. 


Hail Columbia Speaker, No. 18. 


Columbia, 

Washington, 

Appeal for Liberty, 

The Amevican Hero, 
Resistance to Oppression, 
Patriotism, 

Green Mountain Boys, 
Eloquence of Otis, 
Washington, 


America Must be Free, 
Freedom the Only Hope, 
Day of Disinthrallment, 
No Alternative but Liber- 
Carmen Bellicosum, ty, 
Sword of Bunker Hill, 
The Fourth of July, 
Warren’s Address, 

A Call to Liberty, 


Good Faith, 

Revolutionary Soldiers, 
Our Responsibility, 
British Barbarity, 

How Freedom is Won, 
Adams and Liberty, 

Our Duties, 

Our Destiny, 

The American Flag, 

The True Union, 
American Independence, 
Washington and Franklin 
Sink or Swim, 

The Buff and Blue, 

The Union, 

The Martyr Spy, 
Lexington, 

Our Only Hope, 
Declaration of Independ- 
The Liberty Bell, [ence, 
Washington’s Attributes, 


What We Are, 
Our Great Trust, 
God Bless our States, 
Looking Backward, 
Marion and His Men, 
| Liberty and Union, 
| A Noble Plea, 
Original Yankee Doodle, 
| Wolfe’s Address, 
Watching for Montgom.- 
The National Ensign, [ery 
God Save the Union, 
Our Natal Day, 
The 22d of February. 
| New England’s De: 
Repeal! Repeal! 
| The True Hero, 
Old Tronsides, 
Our Gifts to History, 
Uncle Sam’s a Hundred, 
Centennial Oration, 


Serio-Comic Speaker, No. 19. 


The American Phalanx, 
The Same, 

The Old Canoe, 

Room at the Top, 

New England Weather, 
Bluggs, 

Leedle Yawcob Strauss, 
A Fable, 

The Tramp’s Views, 
Moral Littleness, 
Yawcob Hoffeltegobble, 
The Setting Sachem, 
Street Arab’s Sermon, 
Address to Young Ladies, 
A Little Big Man, 

The Test of Friendship, 
The Price of Pleasure, 
Sour Grapes, 

The Unwritten “ Claws,” 
The Ager, 

Fish, 

Judge Not Thy Brother, 
The Dog St. Bernard, 
The Liberal Candidate, 
A Boy’s Opinion of Hens, 
Good Alone are Great, 
The Great Napoleon, 
The Two Lives, 

The Present Age, 

At Midnight, 
Good-night, 

Truth, 

The Funny Man, 


The Little Orator, 
Pompey Squash, 

Mr. Lo's New Version, 
The Midnight Express, 
Morality’s Worst Enemy, 
The Silent Teacher, 

The Working People, 
The Moneyless Man, 
Strike Through the Knot, 
An Agricultural Address, 
The New Scriptures, 


i The Trombone, 


Don't Despond, 

The Mill Cannot Grind, 
What Became of a Lie, 
Now and Then, 

How Ub vos Dot for High, 
Early Rising, 

Smart Boy’s Opinion, 
The Venomous Worm, 
Corns, 

Up Early, 

Not So Easy, 

Dead Beat in Politics, 
War and Dueling, 
Horses. A Protest, 
Excelsior, (eelsior, 
Paddy’s Version of Ex- 
The Close, Hard Man, 
ere and Application 
Old Serooge, [ered, 
Man, Generically Consid- 


"A Chemical Wedding 


Dime Select Speaker, No. 20. 


God, 

Save the Republic, 

Watches of the Night, 

The Closing Year, 

Wrong and Right Road, 

An Enemy to Society, 

Barbara Freitche, 

The Most Precious Gift, 

Intellectual and Moral 
Power, 

Thanatopsis, 

New Era of Labor, 

Work of Faith, 

A Dream, 

La Dame Aux Camelias, 

Penalty of Selfishness, 

Lights Out, 

Clothes Don't Make the 
Man, 

The Last Man, 

Mind Your Own Business 

My Fourth of July Senti- 
ments, 


My Esquimaux Friend, 

Storyof the Little Rid Hin 

My Castle in Spain, 

Shonny Schwartz, 

The Indian’s Wrongs, 

Address to Young Men, 

Beautiful Snow, 

Now is the Time, 

Exhortation to Patriots, 

He Is Everywhere, 

A Dream of Darkness, 

Religion the Keystone, 

Scorn of Office, 

Who are the Free, 

The City on the Hill, 

How to Save the Republic 

| The Good Old Times, 

Monmouth, 

Hope, 

Moral Desolation, 

Self-evident Truths, 

Won't you let my Papa 
Work, 


\ 


Conscience 
Guide, 
Whom to Honor, 


the Best | Only a Tramp, 
‘age Them, 
Time’s Soliloquy, 
The Lords of Labor, Find a Way or Make It, 
Early Rising, The Musquito Hunt, 
Pumpernickel and Pep- | The Hero, 
schikoff, 


Dime Funny Speaker, No. 21. 


Col. Sellers Elucidates, 

Clory Mit Ter Sthars und 
Sthripes, Lotism, | 

Terence O*Dowd’s Patri- 

Lime Kiln Club Oration, 

Farmer Thornbush on 

The Fiddler, [Fools, 

The Regular Season, 

The School Boy’s Lament, 

Dot Baby Off Mine, | 

Bluggs Once More, 

Views on Agriculture, 

One Hundred Years Ago, 

De ’Sperience ob de Reb’- 
oh Quacko Strong, 

A Dollar or Two, 

On Some More Hash, 

Where Money is King, 

Professor Dinkelspeigel 
man on the Origin of 
Life, 

Konsentrated Wisdum, 

Joseph Brown and the 
Mince Pie, 

John Jenkins’s Sermon, 

A Parody on ‘Tell Me Ye) 
Winged Winds,” 


A Pogry Day, 
New Mythology (Vulcan), 
The New Mythology(Pan,) 
New Mythology (Bacchus) 
I Kin Nod Trink To-Nighd, 
New Church Doctrine, 
Wilyum’s Watermillion, 
| Josiah Axtell’s Oration, 
Parson Barebones’s An- 
athema, 
Ceesar Squash on Heat, 
Fritz Valdher is Made a 
Mason, 
Joan of Are, 
Blessings of Farm Life, 
The People, 
Thermopyle, 
Jats, 
Jim Bludso; or, The Prai 
rie Belle, 
A Catastrophic Ditty, 
The Maniac’s Defense, 
Woman, God Bless Her! 
Be Miserable, 
Dodds versus Daubs, 
The Cadi’s Judgment, 
That Calf. 


Dime Jolly Speaker, No. 22, 
Grandfather's Clock, A Weak Case, 
The XIXth Century, They May Be Happy Yet, 
Mary’s Von Little Ram, Orpheus, <A Side View, 
A Familar Lecture on Perseus. A ‘ Classic,” 
Science, | Rigid Reformation, 
Old and New Time, | The Funny Man, 
Clayfoot’s Spirit Race, Don’t Give Tt Away, 
The Village School, A Dark Warning. 
A Sermon for the Sisters, “Colored” Dissertation 
De Filosofy ob Fun, An Awful Warning. An 
Disappointed Discoverer, Effective Appeal, 
A Heathen’s Score, De Parson Sowed de Seed, 
Der Dog und der Lobster, Pompey’s Thanksgiving 
The Young Tramp, Turkey, 
Delights of the Season, The New Essay On Man, 
The Delights of Spring, | A New Declaration of 
Josh Billings’s Views, ' Independence, 
Beasteses, | The Jolly Old Fellow. A 
How tew Pik out a|_ Christmas Welcome, 
Watermetlon, My First Coat, 
How tew Pik out a Dog, | The Fire-Brigade, 
How tew Pik out a Kat, A Patriotic “Splurge,” 
How tew Pik out a Wife | The Good Old Times, In- 


A} 


THE DIME SPEAKERS. 


Dime Dialect Speaker, No. 23. 


Dat’s W’at’s De Matter, 
The Mississippi Miracle, 
Ven Te Tide Cooms In, 
Dose Lams Vot Mary Haf 
Got, [man’s Rights, 
Pat O'Flaherty On Wo- 
The Home Rulers, 
Hezekiah Dawson On 
Mothers-In-Law, 
He Didn't Sell The Farm, 
The True Story of Frank- 
lin’s Kite, {[Again, 
I Would I Were a Boy 
A Pathetic Story, 
All About a Bee, 
Scandal, 
A Dark Side View, 


The Manifest Destiny of 
the Irishman, 

Peggy McCann, 

Sprays from Josh Billin, 

De Circumstances ob de 
Sitiwation, 

Dar’s Nuffin New Under | 
de Sun, 

A Negro Religious Poem, 

That Violin, 

Picnic Delights, , 

Our Candidate’s Views, 

Dundreary’s Wisdom, 

Plain Language 

My Neighbor's Dogs, 

Condensed Mythology, 
Pictus, 


Te Pesser Vay, 

On Learning German, 
Mary’s ShmallVite Lamb, 
A Healthy Discourse, 
Tobias So To Speak, 

Old Mrs. Grimes, 

A Parody, 

Mars and Cats, 

Bill Underwood, Pilot, 
Old Gra nley: 

The Pill Peddler’s Oration 
WidderGreen’s last words 
Latest Chinese Outrage, 


Dime Readings 


| A Doketor’s 


The Nereides, 

Legends of Attica, 
The Stove Pipe Tragedy, 
rubbles, 
The Coming Man, 


| The Illigant Affair at Mul- 


doon’s, {the Corner, 
That Little Baby Around 


| A Genewine Inference, 


An Invitation to the Bird 
of Liberty, z 

The Crow, 

Out West. 


and Recitations, 


No. 24. 
The Irishman’s Panora- wes the Cows Come 


ma | 


ome, 
The Lightning-rod Agent | The Donation Party, 


The Tragedy at Four Ace 
Flat, 

Ruth and Naomi, 

Carey of Corson, 

Babies, 

John Reed, 

The Brakeman at Church | 

Passun Mooalh’s  Sur- 
mount, 

Arguing the Question, 

Jim Wolfe and the Cats, 

The Dim O'd Forest, 

Rasher at Home, 

The Sergeant's Story, 

David and Goliah, 

Dreaming at Fourscore, 

Rum, 

Why Should the Spirit of 
Mortal be Proud? 

The Coming Mustache, 

The Engineer's Story, 

A Candidate for Presi- 
dent, 

Roll Call, 

Accession to the Family, 


| Tommy Taft, 
| _A Michigander 
| Not One to Spare. 


|The C 


in France, : 


Mrs. Breezy’s Pink Lunct 
Rock of Ages, a 
. Cesar Pompey 
Squash's Sermon, = 
Annie's Ticket, 
The Newsboy, 
Pat’s Correspondence. 
Death of th’ Owd ‘Squire, 
Mein Tog Schneid, 


At Elberon, , 
ry of Womanhood, 
The Ji 'gment D: 
The Burs 
Curfiuw 
To-night, 
The Swell, 
The Water Mill, 
fam’s Letter, 
Footsteps of the Dead, 
Charity, 
An Essay on Cheek. 


= 


ore) 


This Side and That, deed! A Congratulatory 
Noeturnal Mewsings, Reminder, 

The Lunatic’s Reverie, | Stealing the Sacred Fire, 
A Bathetic Ballad, The Story of Prome- 
The Ear, theus Modernized 
Backbone, Owl and the Pussy-Cat 


For sale by all newsdealers, or sent, post-paid, fore 
any address, on receipt of price, ten cents. 


BEADLE AND ADAMS, PcBiisHErs, F 
98 Willliam street, New York, 


"habe 


